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Those New Readers 





The wonderful enthusiasm over 


(he 
Childs World Readers 


continues to grow. You should 
see the letters that are coming 
from progressive teachers all over 
the land. Let us send you a 
few extracts from  them—also 
a BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET of sam- 


ple pages in colors. 


aa 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Editorial 


Greetings 

Tie JOURNAL extends cordial greetings to the 
teachers and other school officials of Virginia for 
the session 1917-18. It wishes for each one a 
successful and happy year, and the lasting reward 
of sincere service cheerfully performed. 

lhe moment is one of high ideals, of strong 
aith and unbounded enthusiasm. {dt is also one 
ot consecration. In the high court of conscience 
the measure of service should equal the sacred- 
If capacity for achievement 
be lacking in some degree, the aspiration for full- 


ness of the cause. 


st service should ever be present. 

We win as we fight and hope. To gain ease by 
\wering a cause to the level of our capacity, in- 
stead of raising our capacity to the level of the 
ause, is dishonest from a moral as well as from 

material standpoint. In all phases of human 
ideavor there should be no compromise with 
honor and with conscience. Cheap gain and 
heap deception of men may follow cheap ser- 
vice — for a time, but God is not mocked and 


the day of fateful reckoning is assured. Just 
as we build with our fellow-men, just so do we 
build for or against ourselves — just so do we 
win or lose the all-availing favor of God. It is 
in His hands that our present and final destiny 
lies. 

That we may be simply honest and purely 
earnest is the all-inclusive hope of Tue JouRNAL 
for the session of 1917-18. 


Don’t forget the annual State Conference will 
meet in Roanoke this fall. It will be held during 
Thanksgiving week as usual. Already, we under- 
stand, the Magic City folks are planning for a 
great gathering and the school people of Virginia 
should see that they are not disappointed. 


We trust that every reader of THe JouRNAL 
will give careful heed to the article by Dr. Ennion 
G. Williams in this issue. Health is the corner- 


stone of education and life, and no consideration 
should lead to its injury. 


Let us make this sug- 











to 


Read Dr. Williams’ article, 
about to made your school meet its rée- 


gestion to teachers: 
then set 
quirements. If deficiences exist keep hammering 
away till they are supplied. It may take weeks 
and months to gain them, but the time, money and 


‘11 7 itally 


brains will be vitally worth while. 


Attractive Combination Rates 


Despite the fact that every prominent school 
paper in the country, save one, has gone up in 
price, THe VirGinta JOURNAL remains the same 

one dollar for single subscriptions and seventy- 
five cents for subscriptions in clubs of ten or more. 
We trust this fact will be appreciated by the 
teachers of the State. 

In order, however, that ‘they may have the 
other journals at the lowest possible figure, we 
have decided to continue our special combinations 
for the present session. By reason of the liberal 
rates allowed us, we are able to offer these com- 
bination prices at little above the figures of last 
session. For instance, the former combination 
price of Tue JourNAL and the Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans was $1.50 per annum. De- 
spite the fact that the latter paper has raised its 
subscription price, we are able to furnish both 
papers at $1.80 per session. This figure makes 
Tire JouRNAL cost Virginia teachers only thirty 


cents per vear at regular club rates (of ten or 


more ). 

We submit the following combination rates 
for the session 1917-18, based upon the club rate 
of seve five cents for THe JOURNAL: 
Normal iclor and Primary Plans and 

Tire VirGinta JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. .$1.80 
Primary [:ducation and THe VIRGINIA 

POCRMNAL OF EDUCATION «665446054504 2.00 
Popular I:ducator and THE VIRGINIA 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ...... inh ea 2.00 
Progressive Teacher and THe VIRGINIA 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION . «060 cis 50040 . 1.40 
The Journal of Education and THE Vir- 

GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.......... 3.00 


Educational Foundations and THE VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ........ ies Ce 

School News and THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
ge as 
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Classification 

Aside from discipline, we fancy that classifica- 
tion is one of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting the young teacher. When she opens 
school she finds “all sorts and conditions” of 
pupils, and apparently all phases of grading. Un- 
less her predecessor has left an intelligent record 
of the previous session’s work, she has to depend 
upon the uncertain memories, and the far more 
uncertain degrees of knowledge of her sadly 
jumbled flock. 

At first blush the chaos seems bewildering, but 
patience and careful review work will accom- 
plish wonders. Let general classification be the 
first step; then let the weeding out process begin. 
Ample time should be given this very important 
work. Careful distinctions should be made be- 
tween the pupils whose minds simply need to be 
refreshed by intelligent review work and those 
who are palpably ignorant of the subjects in hand. 
For the latter class let insistent review work, 
rather than the hasty edict of the teacher, accom- 
plish the grading. 

This seiving process should be carried out in 
a kindly, helpful spirit, with the constant aim of 
giving the pupil every possible credit due him. 
“To put Johnnie back” is sometimes a serious 
disapointment to him, and a source of loquacious 
irritation to his parents. If, however, the tell- 
tale review finally lands him at a low rung on 
the ladder, let the teacher remain unyieldingly 
firm. ‘To countenance shoddy work — to attempt 
to build on unsound foundations is folly of a 
serious and retributive force. No aim should 
justify it; no code of honor should indulge it. 

When the proper levels have been reached with 
comparative certainty, then the real work of the 


session can begin. 


Home Decoration 


Tre JOURNAL Is exceedingly anxious to see the 
subject of home decoration taught in the schools 
of the State. 


‘ . . . . 4, 
manual training and domestic science, and justly 


Much stress is being placed on 


so, but save in an incidental way, little is being 
done to instill a knowledge of practical and har- 


monious beauty in the home. 








Girls are taught the chemistry of cooking, yet 
they are left in sad ignorance of the chemistry of 


home decoration. Rugs scream at curtains, wall- 


paper at painting, furniture at architecture, and 


pictures at every conceivable object in sight! 
lhe air is vibrant with irreconcilable dissension. 
One feels as though the division bars of a 
nienagerie had been lowered, and that the liber- 

ated brutes were crouching for civil warfare! 
Nor is juxtaposition the only evil. The quality 
of the furnishings is frequently as reprehensible 
as their sour temper toward each other. There 
are curtains and pictures which should be treated 
as misdemeanors; there are wallpapers that are 
felonies, there are carpets, screens and bedspreads 
which deserve hanging, drawing and quarter- 
ing. They defy civilization and sow the seeds of 
incipient immorality ! They are a menace to youth, 
and by common consent should be barred from 
society along with smallpox, scarlet fever and the 

bubonic plague! 
\gain there are certain furnishings — excellent 
x iid irreproachable in themselves, but capable of 
a achieving assault and battery by reason of their 
iniquitious placing. Nurseries are scarcely the 
camping places for martyred saints and_ illus- 
trations from Dante’s Inferno; bed rooms are 
not made happier by the direful dismember- 
ent of Prometheus; drawing rooms are not 
de fascinating by the death mask of Washing- 
ton and the assassination of Lincoln. 

Coincident with the trimmings of the house 
ome the consuming tragedies of dress! That 
se the human form should be the shop window 
odel” for every extravagance of taste, color 
d fashion — often offensive in themselves, but 


lered doubly terrific by inescapable contact — 
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this is indeed the aching limit of endurance! 
Furniture is stationary; its evils are imprisoned 
as it were, but the human form, having the power 
of locomotion, carries its iniquities into the most 
No asylum is im- 
Clothed in the 


safely guarded preserves. 
mune from its atrocious invasion. 
flamboyant garb of ignorance, it sweeps abroad, 
destructive and unafraid! Deserving death, it re- 
ceives as its most vital wound, the mocking smile 
of derision. This, in perverse paradox, is often 
mistaken for envious approval! 

And so the evil tide sweeps on to the ever- 
widening shores of architecture, statuary, paint- 
ing, landscape gardening, corporate and municipal 
control. Its lurking shadow falls athwart the 
very doors ef Morpheus himself, and like Mary’s 
faithful lamb, “wait? patiently about till Mary 
doth appear !” 

, attacked! Its 
Statisticians of 


The “monster” should be 
capacity for evil is incalculable. 
ethical and practical values will exhaust reams in 
tracing out its tortuous courses and scathing 
iniquities — its all pervasive sweep. 

More and more must we come to learn that 
many such vital problems must be solved in the 


schools. There is no other recourse. The very 
size and import of the questions makes other 
solution impossible. To await “the slow pro- 


cesses of time,” unbacked by organized effort, is 
to waste priceless years and to defy the finest 
dictates of progress and civilization. The schools 
have done much, but they must do more — yea, 
they must broaden their capacities until under 
God’s guidance, their diffused intelligence shall 
be capable of solving the greatest issues of the 
future — for, verily, at their doors will such 


issues be laid. 
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Regulations of the State Board of Education 





TOUCHING SUMMER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES 
AND STATE FUNDS 





At a meeting of the State Board of Education, 
May 15, the 
adopted : 


1Q17, following resolution was 


Resolved, First, ‘| hat Summer School Profes- 


sional Certificates High School Grade — is- 


sued in 1912 for five years and expiring this 
year (1917) be continued in force for two years 
longer by changing the word five on the face of 
the certificate to seven, for the following reasons: 
grades 


work of similar 


since 1912 have been issued for seven years. 


1. Certificates covering 


work of a sir..ar grade 


Therefore, 


Certificates covering 


prior to 1912 were issued for seven years. 


it seems fair to make the life of these certificates 


of like luration 
Resolved, Second, That holders of Summer 
School Professional Certificates — High School 


Grade — some of whom are teaching in high 
school departments, be notified that at the expira- 
tion of the two years’ extension, when the certifi- 
cate is renewable for a period of seven years, that 
it will be changed to the grade of certificate now 
covering the work required of them in 1912; 
namely, a Summer School Professional Certifi- 
cate \dvanced Grade — unless the said holders 
in the meantime take such courses as will entitle 
them to the Summer School Professional Certifi- 


lieoe 
e 


cate — Colle Grade. 


At the same meeting, the following resolution 
was also adopted: 


seems to be considerable mis- 


Whereas, there 


understanding relative to the number of units’ 


credit that may be allowed for work done in 


public high schools employing the time of one, 


Li 


two or three teachers, therefore be it 


Resolved, First, That a two-year public high 
school employing only one teacher, devoting his 
to high school work, shall receive 


more than eight units of high 


entire time 
credit for not 


work ; 


schor y] 


Second, That a three-year public high school, 
employing two teachers whose full time is given 
to high school work, shall receive credit for not 
more than fourteen units of high school work ; 
and 

Third, Vhat no public high school employing 
less than three teachers, giving their entire time 
to high school work, shall receive credit for six- 


teen units of high school work. 


(Prescribed pursuant to the provisions of Section 
132 of the Constitution; Section 7, Sub-Sec. “Fourth,” 
page 17, School Laws, 1915.) 
Use or Scnoot Funps — State, County, 


DISTRICT 


(Substitute for Regulation 103, page 193, School 
Laws, I915.) 

The State Fund shall be used for the following 
purposes and none other not authorized by 
statute : 

a. lor the pay of teachers, principals, super- 
vising teachers and supervising principals. 

b. Any residue may be used to pay the drivers 
of school wagons. But no State funds shall be 
used in violation of Section 1506 of the Code 
which provides that said fund shall be applied 
exclusively to the maintenance of primary and 
grammar schools. 

County /und—County funds shall be used for 
the following purposes and none other: 

a. For the purposes for which State funds 
may be lawfully used and to pay high school 
teachers, principals, supervising teachers and 
supervising principals. 

b. To pay that part of the salary of the divi- 
sion superintendent which is payable out of the 
local school funds. 

c. To pay the expenses of the school trustee 


electoral board. 
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d. To pay expenses incident to conducting 
county school fairs and the promotion of farm 
demonstration work. . 

e. To pay the necessary office expenses of the 
division superintendent when authorized by the 


‘ounty board. 


f. To reimburse division superintendents for 
sums actually paid out and expenses incurred in 
traveling in the performance of official duties 

pon monthly accounts certified as correct over 
the signature of the division superintendent on 
blanks to be provided for the purpose by the 
superintendent of public instruction, which blanks 
shall show every item and date in detail, the names 
of the schools visited during the month, the date 
and place of educational meetings attended and 
the number of miles traveled in the performance 
of official duties. The said statements shall ac- 
company the monthly report of the division super- 
intendent to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and a duplicate copy of said statement shall 
be filed with the clerk of the county board. 


Where a superintendent travels with a common 
carrier he shall be allowed the actual cost of 
transportation. Where he travels in his own con- 
veyance or in a hired conveyance he shall be al- 


lowed 7 cents per mile for each mile traveled, and 
if while traveling in the performance of his offi- 
cial duties it becomes necessary for him to stop 
at a boarding house or hotel he shall be reim- 
bursed for sums actually paid out for board and 
lodging upon receipt of the person to whom said 
sum was paid. Not more than $200 shall be 
allowed for the traveling expenses of a division 
superintendent in any school year, nor shall any 
traveling expenses be allowed or disbursed except 
in the manner herein provided. 

g. Or for such other purposes as the State 
Board of Education may allow by special resolu- 
tion. 


District Funds—The district funds shall be 
used for the following purposes and none other: 

a. For the purchases of real estate for school 
purposes and for building, furnishing and repair- 
ing school houses including sanitary outhouses 
and putting and keeping in order the grounds 
surrounding the same. 
.b. For the necessary contingent expenses of 
the district. 

c. Any residue may be used for any of the 
purposes for which State or county funds may be 
lawfully used. 


The First Week of School 





By W. E. ROSENBERGER, A. M., Supervising Principal Aliquippa Public Schools, Pa., 
and Principal Geneva Summer School for Teachers 


In Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 





The first five days of school are the most signi- 
ficant in the school year. The teacher is virtually 
on trial. She is being observed and examined by 
keener eyes than she is wont to imagine. Her 
every word and action is scrutinized most closely, 
resulting in definite and eternal impressions. The 
teacher’s manner of address and carriage, her 
wearing apparel and general appearance, and her 
attitude toward her pupils and her profession are 
all carefully surveyed and recorded. The chil- 
dren form pretty definite ideas as to whether she 
is “cross,” “nice,” or “easy”; whether she is lazy 


and indifferent, or industrious and sincere ; 
whether her chief interests center about herself 
or about her school; and whether she is the 
creature or the master of circumstances. This 
explains why every teacher, especially a beginner, 
should fortify herself to the utmost for the initial 
week of her year’s work. 


It is interesting to ask whether it is possible for 
a teacher to prepare herself to face this critical 
week with a high degree of assurance that she 
will be successful, and, secondly, what ought to be 
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the business of the first week to increase the 
probability of success ? 

The answer to the first question is the elimina- 
tion of the physically, mentally and morally unfit. 
When | think of a teacher I think of an individual 
‘healthy in body, dynamic in spirit and strong in 
personality. A few states require teachers to 
secure health certificates. This is done not only 
to safeguard the health of growing children, but 
also to eliminate the individuals who have not 
the physical strength to become highly efficient. 


The 


Health is personality. 


first requisite of success is good health. 
The second qualification is 
mental aptitude. Scholarship and a knowledge 
of methods of presentation are absolutely neces- 
but they are no guarantee of it. 
that 


the 


sary to success ; 
The 


God-given 


successful teacher is endowed with 


cift, common sense, and with 
power to discern and understand the living mys- 
tery, human nature. She combines tact with re- 
sourcefulness. Most school room failures are at- 
tributable to the teacher’s lack of insight, and her 
ignorance of what goes on in front of the desk. 
Most teachers prepare conscientiously for what is 
required back of the desk; but never realize until 
it is too late that the battle is really fought and 
won in front. The wise teacher so prepares her 
work for the first week that she may consume 
most of her time in the study of her pupils in- 
dividually. If she is really in earnest to feel the 
thrills of 
diagnosis of every child and adapt her instruction 


success, she must make an individual 


to his capacity. 

Not only must we eliminate the physically unfit 
and the mentally inefficient, but also the morally 
deficient. By morally deficient I do not mean the 
I mean the non-moral, the individuals 
We 


can never think of moral unless we think of a 


immoral. 
who are not moral, who lack moral stamina. 
moral something; a moral man, a moral life, or 
moral conduct. What is the source of a moral! 
life? 
from a feeling of obligation. This sense of duty 
ought to be highly dey eloped in teachers. What 
Will she act habitually in free obedi- 
The answer to this 


It springs from a sense of duty; that 1s, 


is the test? 
ence to the sense of duty? 
question determines her character, and in turn 
reflects her conduct. “Conduct,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “is three-fourths of life,” and it is essen- 


tial that the ‘“‘dw” in duty be known of a teacher. 
It means integrity of purpose and persistency in 
service —1n short, honest work. 

Given these qualifications, what ought to be 
the chief business of the first week? I wonder 
what the beginner worries about most in the 
week preceding the opening of school, and dreams 
about most during the first week of school. Recall 
as a pupil what your thoughts were the week be- 
fore school opened and the first week of school. 
As a teacher you worry and as a pupil you 
thought. About what? Discipline. Your first 
duty is to stop worrying, and begin thinking. Of 
all the things I learned at normal school this 
statement stands out most conspicuously: “Don’t 
fret about the things that might 
happen, for in nine cases out of ten they never 
happen.” What makes a teacher worry? Is it 
not the uncertainty of the whole situation? The 
cure is to remove the uncertainty by getting 
acquainted with the people of the district before 


worry and 


school opens, by becoming familiar with the books 
and apparatus you will have to use, and by being 
prepared to start business on Monday at 9:00 
A. M. Let the patrons know that you are in their 
midst for business and that will help to establish 
the greatest desire of your heart — confidence. 
You must secure it the first week, and you ought 
to have it before school opens. 

Your second duty is to remove all physical con- 
ditions that may tend to hinder the normal prog- 
ress of your work. I have frequently gone into 
school rooms and seen little children sitting in 
seats with their feet dangling in the air, and have 
always found them restless after the first hour. 
I have entered rooms that were poorly ventilated, 
and invariably found an atmosphere of uneasi- 
[ have seen rooms that were poorly lighted, 
I have gone 
into rooms and discovered cobwebs on the dark, 
bare walls. I have even seen children who were 
dirty and untidy, working in an environment that 
It is the 
teacher’s business to adapt the physical environ 
This phase ot 


ness. 


and always found a strain of effort. 


was foul enough to make one sick. 


ment to the physical comfort. 
school life is always preparatory to mental worl 

The third duty of the initial week is to make 
as many routine acts as possible habitual and 


mechanical. The teacher must think out the most 











efficient system of distributing and collecting ap- 
pliances and material in writing and drawing. 
She must organize a system of dismissing pupils 
and calling classes. In short, all details of move- 
ment must be systematized to conserve time and 
effort. Most teachers know this but many fail to 
do it. The success of making so many acts auto- 
matic depends upon the teacher’s will power — 
the ability to hold herself and her pupils up, 
day after day, to uniform conduct and effort. 
The teacher must not change her method of pro- 
cedure from day to day. She must decide first 
which is the best method and then proceed to put 
it into force by never allowing an exception to 
occur. Exceptions and everlasting changes have 
disrupted many a bright. career. Besides sys- 
iematizing, the teacher should emphasize strongly 
‘he virtues of punctuality, regularity, neatness, 
accuracy and silence. These may all be made 
habitual. The general rule is to create as many 
sood habits as possible, for habits of the right 
kind are the teacher’s right hand friends and 
helpers. 

The fourth obligation is to get busy at once, 
and start at the right place. The first week in all 
rooms but the first grade should be taken up in 
reviewing the work previously covered. If more 
time is required, take more. Teachers go to 
summer school to review. Children are just as 
mortal. The teacher cannot assume that the chil- 
dren know everything. She had better assume 
that they know nothing. We cannot interest the 
children and hold their attention by trying to do 
something too hard for them to do or to under- 
stand. Interest is the key to class room discipline. 
Reader, did you ever attend a lecture on the 
“Fourth Dimension” or the “Sanscrit Language,” 
or on some other subject in which you had no in- 
‘terest nor enough knowledge to become inter- 
ested? Did you feel like listening to catch every 
word that was said, or did you rather yawn, or 
talk, or go to sleep? The children feel just as you 
felt when they listen to something that they can- 
not understand because they are not ready for it. 
lhe review can be made interesting, because chil- 
dren, like ourselves, enjoy doing the things they 
know best how to do. 
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In the fifth place, the teacher ought to start 
out with a definite end in view. She must know 
the course of study for her grade thoroughly, and 
ought to know the course for the previous and the 
succeeding years. If there is no course, she is 
obliged to make one for the year to the best of 
her ability. She cannot prepare a comprehensive 
and well-balanced program without it. Her pro- 
gram ought to be indicative of what she desires 
to accomplish. Therefore she will spend con- 
siderable pains in preparing it. Too many teach- 
ers stop when they have completed the recitation 
program, forgetful of the fact that the study 
program is more essential and an important part 
of the former. Both programs must be definite, 
and both should be strictly and religiously ad- 
hered to when satisfactorily completed. I was 
speaking just recently to a boy who complained 
because the teacher kept constantly saying, 
“Study your lesson,” but failed to say precisely 
what lesson. The point is that every minute of 
the school day should be mapped out, at least in a 
general way, so that the pupils may know exactly 
what is required of them; and the teacher should 
be on the job to see that the work is done. It is 
the teacher’s business to keep everybody busy 
every minute, with something they can do. 

Finally, the teacher will aid her discipline by 
keeping the children guessing. She will not make 
any rules, but she will deal with misdismeanors 
and offenses as they happen to arise. Her lan- 
guage must not be composed of negative “don’ts.” 
Whatever is 
said must be said politely, but with a tone that 


’ 


It must consist of positive ‘“do’s.’ 


expects absolute obedience. The less said the 
better, but what is said must be faithfully exe- 
cuted. Teachers sometimes start by carrying a 
chip on their shoulder. This is wrong. Teachers 
ought to assume everybody one hundred per cent 
perfect until by some word or act the contrary is 
proved. The knowing glance, the quiet manner 
and the natural tone of expressions are strong 
barriers for mischievous children to penetrate. 


The teacher must then plan everything around 
discipline, not because it is the end of education, 
but because it is a true index that everything is 
going well. The ideal school is self-regulating, 
with the master present, but in the background. 
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A good school system is the resultant of the 
harmonious co-ordination of all its component 
parts. However, the utmost harmony of all the 
forces does not relieve the necessity for directed 
\ny effective organization must have 


There will be much lost mo- 


control. 
a chief executive. 
tion and a great deal of wasted energy unless 
there be a directing hand; not a dictator, but a 
leader. The leader must also know how to serve, 
otherwise disappointment and failure will attend 
his efforts. History glows with the achievements 
of leaders who once served in the ranks. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT THE EDUCATIONAL 
LLEADER 
Leaders are not machine-made. The essentials 
of leadership are inborn; the paraphernalia is 
acquired. Mere theoretical or technical training 
does not give a guarantee of successful leader- 
ship. Association with successful leaders will 
often explain the secret of successful manage- 
ment. The superintendent is an educational man- 
ager, and as such, must lead in his business if he 
would secure the maximum results from the or- 
He must know 


ganizat®on under his direction. 
He must know 


good teaching when he sees it. 
the relative values of the different materials en- 
tering into the making of the finished product 
of his organization —tomorrow’s citizen. The 
quality of this citizen will depend largely upon 
the materials used in the making, and to the 
superintendent, more than to any other person in 
the division, comes the opportunity to take the 
lead in determining what things are of educa- 
tional value and what are not. 

Of the inborn qualities of leadership, kindness 
and courtesy are among the first, and a mere 
knowledge of books will not produce either. The 
successful superintendent will need to be firm, 
but never unkind or discourteous. Courage is 
another quality that any successful leader must 
To have the courage of one’s convic- 


possess. 


tions will not always satisfy the populace, but it 
will save many of the regrets that follow in the 
wake of vacillation and uncertainty. Better to 
act and make a mistake than through indecision 
lose the opportunity to lead. The besetting sin 
The courage to decide 
promptly saves embarrassing aftermaths. The 
Intellectual 


of indecision is delay. 


chief essential, perhaps, is reliability. 
accomplishments and grace of art may beautify 
and adorn, but the aids to a successful life are 
Without reliability, all efforts to lead 
“Worth makes 


within. 
will eventually end in failure. 
the man, want of it the fellow.” 

The superintendent acquires knowledge of the 
subject-matter taught in the classroom. This 
knowledge must be thorough, fresh, and abreast 
of the times. If he is successful, he acquires the 
habit of carefully discriminating between things 
worth while and things trivial. His plans for the 
future and his habits of dispatch are the result of 
application and study. He also acquires sys- 
tematic methods for the use of his leisure, as well 
as his working hours. These things constitute 
some of the acquired equipment of a successful 
leader, which, taken with those essential qualities 
that are inborn, can make of even an awkward 
personality a masterful leader of measures and 
men. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE CENTRAL 


OFFICE 


The successful division superintendent will be 
familiar with all the policies of the central office 
of his State system of education, especially so far 
as those policies pertain to his work. It will 
often be unwise for him to attempt to put into ef- 
fect all the suggestions to be found in State De- 
partment literature, but he will utilize what is 
applicable, and leave out what is not. He may 
not agree with all the policies of the central of- 
fice, but he will co-operate with the administra- 
He will commend the good and seek to 
The central office must have 


tion. 
remedy the evil. 


OR NETS nt nnn a 
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rtain reports of the superintendent’s work. 
hese should be furnished regularly and on time. 
planning his work, the superintendent should 
rovide for the time necessary to make 
ccurate and prompt reports. The central office 
hould receive through the superintendent’s of- 
ce all requisitions for supplies. There is no 
reason why teachers should burden the already 
leavy correspondence of the central office for 
those supplies which may be had from their 
superintendents. It is presumed, of course, that 
the central office will promptly supply the super- 
intendents with all necessary literature and needed 
nformation. The superintendent, in turn, should 
promptly pass it on to his teachers. If the teach- 
ers are unable to get information from the divi- 
sion superintendent, one of three things is true: 
the superintendent is failing to provide himself 
with the necessary supplies, or the central office 
is failing to furnish the needed information, or 
the community needs a new deal in things educa- 
tional. The whole scheme is a co-operative one 
in which each representative must do his or her 
part, from the neglected boy in the mountain 
hovel to the State superintendent, if the greatest 
good is to result. 


THe SUPERINTENDENT AND His Boarp 


No school superintendent should lose sight of 
the fact that governing authority is vested in his 


local board. The wise superintendent will not 


arrogate to himself authority which belongs to his 


hoard. It follows, therefore, that the superin- 
tendent should be chief adviser of his board, the 
leading advocate of helpful policies, and the de- 
cnder of all measures looking to the betterment 
educational conditions in the community ; but 

he should never presume to perform those func- 
is which belong only to those having authority. 
here should be a perfect understanding between 
superintendent and his boards as to methods 
He should meet his boards 


management. 


egularly, and present his recommendations for 
reasing the efficiency of the educational ma- 
ery of the particular locality as it pertains 
achers, buildings, finances, and community 
‘sjorit. He should make or cause to be made a re- 
port of the work of all the teachers, giving their 
strong and their weak points as he has observed 


them, and no teacher should be elected except on 
his recommendation. Board members, principals, 
and friends of education may secure information 
concerning prospective teachers, but until the 
superintendent has made his recommendation no 
election should take place. The successful super- 
intendent must know intimately all members of 
his board, and must command their confidence 
and esteem, if their labors together are to be pro- 
ductive of the greatest good. Changes in policy 
and new methods of management should not be 
attempted without the approval of the superin- 
tendent, but when approved by him, he should be 
their most earnest advocate, even in the face of 
bitter opposition and criticism, The worst critic 
will respect loyalty and stability of position. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND His PRINCIPALS 


The principal is the superintendent’s first lieu- 
tenant. Much of the work of supervision and 
administration should be done through the prin- 
cipal. It should never be necessary for the super- 
intendent to ascertain from the individual teach- 
ers of a school having more than one teacher, 
whether or not the course of study is being fol- 
lowed, or whether the subjects assigned to the 
several grades are being taught as designed. It 
is the principal’s business to know the require- 
ments, in detail, of every grade, and to report 
to his superintendent the extent to which said 
requirements are met. Again, the supervision 
of class instruction, unless there be departmental 
supervisors, should be done by the principal. 
The superintendent should be ever ready and 
willing to assist in matters of administration, 
particularly as to the adjustment of curriculum, 
methods of discipline, or extension projects. It 
will also be necessary for the superintendent 
and all his principals to meet in regular confer- 
ences, if any cohesive unity of purpose is to 
obtain. The superintendent should be the prin- 
cipal’s warm friend and supporter, and the prin- 
cipal should be the superintendent’s dependable 
assistant. Principals do not agree as to content 
or method, and it is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary that frequent and frank discussions, under 
the direction of the superintendent, be had, that 
there may be the minimum waste and the maxi- 
mum results from the efforts of all concerned. 
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In the matter of selecting teachers, the principal’s 
judgment should gO far. | will not say it should 
be tinal, for human nature hasn’t changed much 
through all the succeeding cycles of time, and 
personal and partisan prejudices sometimes in- 
fluence estimates of a teacher’s worth. As a rule, 
however, the principal, in conference with his 
superintendent, should recommend his teaching 
force. If his recommendations are accepted by 
the board, his is the responsibility for their suc- 
cess or failure. This, in itself, will usually guar- 
antee an effort to secure the best service possible. 
The principal who cannot co-operate with his 
superintendent, and who is not in accord with the 
superintendent’s policies, should resign, and the 
sooner the better. The fact that a worthy prin- 
cipal is often ambitious to be superintendent, 
need not prevent co-operation, either on the part 
of the superintendent or the principal. As far 
as is consistent with respective responsibilities, 
the principal should be given complete control 
jot all things pertaining to the administration and 
gdight&igement of his school, and only in exceptional 
PS Cmes should an appeal from his decision be 
granted, it being presumed that in difficult cases 
he will be wise enough to seek advise from proper 
sources before passing judgment. All reports 
should go through the principal’s office, as well 
as all requests for supplies and all other com- 


munications with the central administrative office. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND His TEACHERS 


The teachers’ best friend in school work is her 


superintendent. There are several matters of 


importance with which all teachers should 


familiarize themselves. For instance, there is no 
excuse for any teacher’s presenting to her school 
board an expired certificate. Securing positions 
and then informing the superintendent that one’s 
license to teach is not good for the work accepted, 
or that it has expired, is a very poor form of 
old-fashioned honesty. Every application for a 
position should state exactly the grade and date of 
certificate. If a mistake is made then, it is not 
the fault of the teacher. 
more important work to do than trying to provide 
He is 


The superintendent has 


means of escape for delinquent teachers. 
ever ready to do what the ends of justice and 
right demand, but it is the teacher’s duty to at- 
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tend to these matters before she has put herself 
and the school authorities in- any position of em 
barrassment. Teachers should be regular and 
prompt in their attendance upon all conferences, 
study classes, and school improvement meetings ; 
for as the superintendent is the educational leader 
for the division, the teacher is the corresponding 
leader for her locality. The visit of the superin- 
tendent to the class room should be an occasion of 
delight to both teacher and children. The teacher 
should welcome it as an opportunity for help. 
The successful superintendent will not make the 
mistake of fault-finding only, but he will find 
something to praise. There is some good in all of 
Unless 


there be good excuse, two or three days after the 


us. Reports should be made promptly. 


close of the month should find all reports in the 
hands of the superintendent. If the teacher is in 
a school of more than one room, the report should 
go to the superintendent through the principal. 
The superintendent should be just as prompt in 
receipting for reports, that salary check may not 
be so late as to cause the teacher embarrassment 
as to board and other expenses. In all things per- 
taining to school work, the superintendent should 
be the teacher’s confidant. He wants to help the 
teacher, and it is his business to do so. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND H!s COMMUNITY 


The work and life of the superintendent must 
deal with those things which make for the in- 
spiration of life. His associations are with the 
young life of the community, the hope of the 
future. His must not be a passive existence. He 
must be the aggressive advocate of every move- 
ment for social uplift, for the destruction of the 
slavery of ignorance, and for a higher plane of 
morality. There should never be in the minds of 
his people the least doubt as to his position on a 
question of civic, political or moral betterment. 
He should be positively identified with the best 
life of his community. If he is not financially 
able to belong to all the organizations of his com- 
munity which seek to uplift humanity, he should 
certainly give the benefit of his positive moral 
support to their cause. He should identify hi 
self with the fraternal life of his community, ad 


in all things seek to serve the higher purposes o+ 


s 


those organizations. Again, the superintende 
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community should be the center of educational 

fluences. Progressive measures and enthusiastic 
ipport of all things educational should char- 
cterize even the laity of the superintendent’s 
ommunity. If the superintendent is really the 
edueational leader of his division, his own com- 
unity will be the first to appreciate it. Indif- 
rence and apathy on the part of the superin- 
ndent’s own community is almost prima facia 
evidence of his failure. 


If he cannot lead his own 
ommunity, he will certainly fail in the division. 


THE SUPERINTENT’S OpporTUNITY 


No position in the whole educational scheme 
offers greater opportunity for effective construc- 
tive service than the superintendency. Oppor- 
tunity, likewise, carries with it great responsi- 
lilitv. It is not enough to answer correspondence, 
make reports or even to visit schools. The super- 
intendent’s life must be a positive, vital and 
potential force for things educational, social and 
moral. He cannot assume the “middle-of-the- 


road” attitude. He must take a position. “The 
double-minded man is unstable in all his ways,” 
says the Book. We esteem the man who can be 
“found.” We rejoice to be able to put our hand 
out in the dark with full confidence as to where 
he stands. The opportunity for service should 
mean more than the remuneration. ‘T'ie work 
itself should inspire to best effort, for there is 
none greater, and the man who thinks boys are 
better than bank stocks, and girls more precious 
than glittering gold, is sure to enter into the spirit 
of the service which his opportunities afford. 


“T have little faith in the man who complains 
of the work he has chosen to do. 

He’s lazy, or else he’s deficient in brains, 
And perhaps a hyprocite, too. 

He’s likely to cheat, he’s likely to rob; 

Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 

But give me the man with the sun in his face 
And the shadows all dancing behind, 

Who can meet his reverses with calmness and grace, 
And never forget to be kind. 

Whether he’s wielding a scepter or a swab, 

I have faith in the man who’s in love with his job.” 


On Guard for the Health of the School 





SPECIAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL SANITATION 
DURING THE AUTUMN MONTHS 


Prepared for “The Virginia Journal of Education” 





ENNION G. WILLIAMS, M. D., State Health Commissioner 





Mesirable at all times, adequate school sanita- 
tion is now indispensable. A serious summer has 
e to a close and has left its usual legacy of 
The 


Various 


typhoid carriers and hookworm infection. 
liphtheria season has already begun. 
conmmunicable diseases are scattered through the 
te. But above all, we have a new and added 
element of danger in the appearance of infantile 
lysis in the Commonwealth. 
his disease, familiar to all by its fearful 
ves in New York during 1916, is still un- 
‘nin many of its essential aspects. We know 


the plague is communicable, that the virus 
heen found in the bowel discharges, as well 


as in the nose and throat, and that it seems to 
select for its victims only a few of the many 
thousands that must be exposed to it. But from 


the known, we can reason to the unknown, 
through our experience with other diseases and 
through experiments, which, though inconclusive, 
are, nevertheless, very suggestive. At the very 
least, we can infer that individual immunity is at 
present indeterminable, that the number of unsus- 
pected carriers must be very large, and that the 
utmost care must be taken in the disposal of those 
body-wastes, which, it seems most probable, play 


a part in the spread of the disease. 














While infantile paralysis has been reported this 
year chiefly from the Valley of Virginia, and has 
not been epidemic in any large part of the State, 
we must reckon upon the possibility that num- 
bers of persons outside the area of known infec- 
One such per- 


tion may be harboring the virus. 


in a school may be responsible for another 


son 
explosive outbreak, dangerous in itself, disastrous 
to school work, and pathetic beyond words in its 


little victims. Forewarned, we 


orearmed and must not be mislead into 


effects its 


be 


any relaxation of preventive measures. 


upon 
f 


must 


measures are essentially those of 


Whatever may or may not be the 


These 
common sense. 


chief method by which infantile paralysis 1s 
absolute assurance 


spread, we state with 


that close contact, the untidy habits of careless 


May 


and the use of the common drinking 


cup can be 
that a child should be in attendance upon one of 


children, 
responsible. Suppose, for example, 
our schools while suffering from a mild, un- 
What 


careless 


nized attack of infantile paralysis: 
could be that the 


coughing and sneezing of such a child should 


rec 


more natural than 


carry the virus to others? Or suppose such a 
child should mingle freely with the other pupils, 
“trade pencils,” after the custom of children, and 
play games with the rest of the children: would 
it not be almost certain that children whose hands 
became smeared with the infected virus would 
contract the disease by the thoughtless and almost 
mechanical process of putting their fingers in their 
take the common drinking cup, 


mouths? Or 


where a thirsty, feverish child, infected with 
disease, uses a cup or glass from which others 
may drink, is it not likely that the infection will 
be spread in this manner? Se, needless to say, 
with the dangers of dust and of stuffy, foul 
rooms. 

We can state the case still more briefly: The 
conditions normally responsible for the spread 
of diphtheria, measles and the other communica- 
ble diseases of childhood (to say nothing of 
tuberculosis) are precisely the conditions which 
increase our liability to infantile paralysis. As 
we better these conditions, we lessen the dangers 


of this fearful scourge of children. As we pro- 


tect ourselves against infantile paralysis, we like- 
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wise build a wall against all communicable dis- 
ease. 
sanitary defence, then, 


As the first essential of 1 
down a few sanitary 


The most 


every teacher should lay 
rules for the conduct of the school. 
important of these are: 

1. Obey the law in prohibiting absolutely the 
use of the common drinking cup. Require every 
child to have and to use its own drinking cup at 
school. 

2. Reduce toa minimum, by demerits, puntsh- 
ment and exhortation the dangerous and repulsive 
habit of putting one’s fingers into one’s mouth. 
Teach the children to understand that the mouth 
is meant for food and drink and not as a recep- 
table for trinkets. Nothing should ever be put 
into the mouth that was not intended by nature to 
go there. 

3. Watch for signs of communicable disease 
among the children and promptly send home for 
medical attention all who show suspicious rash, 


When 


in doubt, separate from the rest of the school, 


fever, diarrhoea, coughs or sore throats. 


during recess, as well as during the hours of 
and recitation, a child that 
unwell. It is infinitely better that one child 
should lose a few days from school than that the 
health life should put in 


jeopardy. 


study may seem 


and of a score be 

4. Obey literally the suggestion of the State 
Board of Health regarding the cleaning and venti- 
Never have the roon 
in it 


lation of school rooms. 
swept dusted while the children 
Never dust or clean in such a manner as to raise 
Keep the air of the school room fresh 


or are 
the dust. 
at all times. 

Finally, there is the exacting question of sew- 
age disposal. Just as typhoid fever, hookworn 
disease and certain forms of diarrhoea are spread 
by the careless scattering of the bowel discharges 
that contain the germs of disease and the eggs 0! 
the hookworm, so it is not improbable that the 
virus of infantile paralysis may be spread in 
same manner. This makes it imperative that ‘he 
strict and necessary laws of the State be obsery e( 
to the letter and that every school be suppl e( 


with two sanitary toilets. These should be +0 
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Pee seecce st 


sieges 
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constructed that the contents of the toilets shall 
not be accessible to flies or be carried in any man- 
ner to the source of water supply. They must 
also be kept sanitary by such attention as the 
form of privy in use may require. 

\ certain opposition to these requirements is 
observable in some quarters, and in many places 
carelessness in keeping the toilets sanitary is to 
be noted. In all such cases, even where prosecu- 
of the offenders not be undertaken 
through lack of knowledge of conditions, this 


tion 


may 





we 


plain fact should be stated: The school board 
that fails to install and to maintain sanitary 
privies is subjecting the health of pupils to a 
danger which neither inattention, lack of funds 
or anything else can excuse. The sanitation of 
our schools and the health of the pupils is the 
cornerstone of education. Without such sanita- 
tion, we steadily undermine the efficiency of our 
system and the well-being of the children. 

We need be apprehensive of the future only as 
we are neglectful of the present. 


Notes From a Teacher’s Scrap-Book 





By AN EXPERIENCED VIRGINIA TEACHER 





\fter mafy years’ experience in_ teaching, 
having been a teacher of a one-room school, a 
teacher in graded schools and principal, the writer 
has jotted down some notes, the truth of which 
she feels will be realized by all teachers, espe- 
cially by those of the rural districts. The cases 
from the experience of successful 
teachers. The only object in calling attention to 
the notes is that the teachers of the great old 
State, Virginia, may have full justice and that 
the pupils may have every opportunity to make 


cited are 


the best of their time. 

ln the June issue of THE VirGINIA JOURNAL 
or EpucaTion there was an excellent article, 
entitled “To the School Trustees of Virginia.” 
[he people generally do not realize the great re- 
sponsibility that falls upon the trustees. Because 
of that responsibility, it behooves those who have 
the authority of appointing trustees to see that 
they appoint only those men fully qualified to 
in accordance with that responsibility. 
[hat brings me to the first item of my scrap- 


serve 
1 
book, 


INEFFICIENT TRUSTEES 


otwithstanding the many excellent qualities 
0! some members of the school board, the follow- 
ing points are noticeable: (a) Lack of education 
ai business ability. The writer knows trustees 
W! can write no better than pupils of the third 


grade and whose English is exceedingly poor. 
Were 


they better educated, they would not so often 


Moreover, some have no business ability. 


refuse the request of the teacher for necessary 
supplies. In order to have a successful crop, the 
farmer must have necessary implements; so the 
teacher must have necessary equipment in order 
to do her best work. One trustee, when asked 
for supplies, replied that he didn’t have such 
things when he went to school, therefore they were 
not needed. The very fact that he did not have 
them proved to the teacher they were necessary at 
the time of her request. (b) 
One member of the board 


Lack of co-opera- 
tion and courtesy. 
reproved the teacher in the presence of several 
pupils. The reproof was entirely unjustifiable, 
the teacher having been previously upheld by the 
superintendent. Again, I have known teachers 
to write trustees applying for positions and not 
get any reply. I recall one case when a principal 
wrote the superintendent several times in regard 
to a school matter and the only reply she ever 
received was a verbal one given to an assistant 
who lived in the same town. This same principal, 
after having written three times to this super- 
intendent in regard to another matter, was told 
The 
answer never came. In consequence, that teacher 
at the end of the session left the school with her 
faith in the superintendent much shaken. One 
other case I shall mention, showing the lack of 


over the phone she should have an answer. 
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co-operation and courtesy. A teacher in one of 
our high schools was verbally notified by two 
members of the board that she had been re- 
elected as teacher of the normal training class. 
August the twenty-ninth she received a letter 
from one of the trustees above mentioned, say- 
ing it was doubtful whether there would be a 
normal training class. All the summer that 
teacher had been under the impression that the 
position was assured to her. It is now less than 
two weeks from the opening of school and she 
doesn't know that she will have the position. 
This teacher for the past few weeks has been 
paving for drawing lessons in order that she 
may be the better prepared to teach that subject 
in her department. Surely, there is no justice in 


such treatment. 


[lHE SELECTION OF TEACHERS 


i know of cases in which the application of a 
teacher who had had many years’ experience in 
teaching was not considered because she did not 
hold a college diploma, and a young girl fresh 
from a two years’ course of one of our normal 
schools was appointed. Should not many years’ 
seccessful experience count for more than two 
years’ work at a state normal? One teacher who 
had taught with great success for seventeen vears 
was not elected to a position in one of our city 
schools because she was not a graduate of a col- 
This, too, after she had 


lege or normal. 


the superintendent and = meni- 


board that they 


been told by 
bers of the thought her 
experience should count for much. One trustee 
said he thought it should count for more than 
a college diploma. Yet young girls with no ex- 
perience, but with a diploma from a normal, were 
appointed, Again, I ask if there is justice in such 
action of the board? Shall teachers of successful 
experience be turned out of their jobs for the 
sake of a mere sheepskin? 

COMPLAINTS OF IGNORANT PatRONS Too 


OFTEN CONSIDERED 


dspecially in the rural districts does the board 
too often consider trivial complaints of ignorant 


patrons. These patrons are permitted to take 


their grievances to the trustees, and an investiga- 


tion of the teacher’s action made. This is very 
right and proper in the case of a serious offence, 
but at any other time it is a real disadvantage to 
the progress of the school. It causes the pupils 
to lose confidence in the teacher, and thus the 
work of the school is greatly impeded. Trustees 


should see that they appoint only competent 
teachers who are capable of managing the affairs 
of the school. Then, if capable, the manage- 


ment should be left to them. 


LAcK OF Goop WATER Supply AT RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


The State school law requires each school to 
be provided with a good water supply ; yet many 
rural schools have not only not a good water 
supply, but they have none whatever. Such has 
frequently been the experience of the writer. It 
was my experience last year. Throughout the 
session the teachers and patrons fought for a 
water supply. We took up the matter through 
the Civic League. The superintendent and the 
members of the board promised to give us a sup- 
ply, but the session passed and still we had none. 
The well, from which we were supposed to get 
water, was half a mile distant. To send so far 
What we should have 


done in case of fire or accident would be hard 


was out of the question. 
to say. It doesn’t take a vivid imagination to 
imagine what having no water on the school 
ground meant to the teachers and pupils. Think 
of being at school from 9:00 o’clock until 4:00 
without any water to relieve your thirst. The 
teachers had thermos bottles and even they sut- 
fered from a lack of water. Unfortunately, the 
pupils were not the possessors of such bottle 

though a few brought bottles of water. The 
majority, however, went the seven hours without 
to quench their thirst. 
Yet under such un- 


anything with which 
Such is a gross injustice. 
favorable conditions teachers are expected to gvt 
good results and pupils expected to apply ther 
Could you, Mr. Trustee, do good wor 
under like conditions? I think not. We are e 


pected to teach hygiene in our schools, and 4 


7 


selves. 


throughout the year we were breaking one 


-? 


the most important rules, as, from a standpoi 
of health it was imperative that we have water. 
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NEED FOR SANITARY OUTHOUSES 


The State school law requires the outhouses 
io be built according to State requirements, yet 
there are very few rural schools which have 
At the school men- 
tioned in the paragraph above, the outhouses 

ere not built according to State requirements. 


ihese houses built that way. 


‘he teachers and patrons put the matter before 
the board and the promise for sanitary ones was 
viven. But, again, the promise was not fulfilled. 
\\e are supposed to teach hygiene in our schools 
ind throughout the year we were breaking one 
of the most important rules, as, from a stand- 
point of health, it was imperative that we have 
sanitary outhouses. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES Not SUFFICIENT FOR 


PRESENT Day NEEDS 


Not long ago a teacher, who was to receive the 
salary fifty dollars a month, spent an entire day 
in a town where she expected to teach the next 
session. She went there to secure a satisfactory 
boarding place. After tramping all over town 
in the heat of the day, she left the place without 
She had 


iound out that she must go to board to one of 


having made any final arrangement. 


two places; to a home where the best teachers 
would not care to board or go to the hotel and 
pay thirty dollars for a room on the third floor. 
fifty dollars salary and thirty dollars for board. 
That leaves twenty dollars for clothes, laundry, 
At the end of the session she will be 
Can she 
But she must attend, 
At this 
time, when everything is so high, why cannot 


books, ete. 
required to attend the summer school. 
save enough to attend? 
even if she has to borrow the money. 
a successful teacher have an increase in her 
sulary? We are expected to dress well, to buy 
books and magazines with which to increase our 


knowledge of teaching. Twenty dollars, and in 


many cases even less, with which to do this. 
Surely, our school system is far from perfect as 
long as such conditions exist. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 


The teachers’ pension fund is a great thing for 
those teachers who are in favor of it and who 
expect to derive benefit therefrom. It is a good 
thing for those who voluntarily contribute to- 
ward the fund. But I have never yet seen the 
justice in compelling a teacher to pay towards it. 
I believe it is as unjust as taration without repre- 
sentation, for that is what it really is. ‘Eéachers 
are not allowed any voice in the matter. ‘The school 
board deducts one per cent before sending them 
their warrants. Imagine an employer deducting 
one per cent from his stenographer’s salary or a 
merchant deducting it from his clerk’s pay. If 
the teacher thinks the pension a good thing and 
wishes to invest in it, it is very right and proper, 
but there can be no justice in compelling her to 
contribute towards a cause of which she does 
not approve and from which she does not ex- 
pect to derive benefit. 

In closing, | will say | hope the readers of 
these notes will not get the impression that | am 
down on the school trustees, superintendents, and 
the public school system generaily. It has been 
my good fortune to call as friends many of the 
noble men under whose direction | have so long 
labored in the educational interests of our State. 
Many of them have been men of education and 
ability and have had the child’s welfare at heart. 
May there be more efficient trustees and more 
efficient teachers in order that there may be more 
efficient pupils. Let us all, teachers, trustees, 
superintendents and patrons keep in mind the 
great responsibility before us, that greater educa- 
tional interest may be aroused and that teachers 
and pupils may be given every advantage to 
which they are entitled. 
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Art Department 
Conducted by The Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





Sculptors of the Early Renaissance 


In Bologna there stands a monument which 
is literally the epitome of Renaissance sculpture. 
This is the shrine of St. Dominic. Begun by 
Niccolo Pisano in the thirteenth century, it was 
completed by Michel Angelo over two hundred 
and fifty years later, having in the meantime been 
worked on by at least one man of lesser note. 
This Niccolo of Pisa was directly an inheritor 
of Greek traditions for Pisa was at that time the 
leading port and most progressive city of Italy, 
and her rich merchants decorated their homes and 
gardens with what remains they could find of 
Greek and Roman marbles. Niccolo’s Madonna 
is dignified and queenly, the Juno of Pagan, not 
the Virgin of Christian art. 

\n interesting incident of the appreciation of 
the artistic value of the classic without, however 
an understanding of its significance, is the intro- 
duction of an old man half falling backward, 
supported by a slender youth, as participants in 
a “Presentation in the Temple.” From study of 
a Roman vase, which we find in the neighboring 
Campo Santo, we learn that this is Silenus much 
overcome by participation in a Baccharial! 

This avidity to learn from all sources, how- 
ever, soon outstripped any tendency to slavish 
imitation and from the studio of Niccolo Pisano 
there emanated an influence that assisted in the 
moulding of artistic expression for three cen- 
turies. 

His 
nically, evinced more originality in thought, and 
to him are sometimes attributed the wonderful 
sculptures on the facade of the Cathedral at 
To the artists of Pisa also, Florence is 


son Giovanni Pisano, less skillful tech- 


Orvieto. 
directly indebted for her bronze doors. 

One Bonanus during the tenth century, revived 
in Pisa the ancient art of casting bronze doors, 
and one of these still guards the east entrance to 


centuries later, Andrea 
entrance of the 


the Cathedral. Two 
Pisano made for the 
Baptistery in Florence a pair of doors, which are 
a joy even now to those with sufficient intuitive 
understanding to appreciate the spontaneity and 
joy in execution manifested by the artist. 


south 


The opening of the fifteenth century saw an 
awakening of native Florentine genius, and in 
the open competition advertised for the making 
of doors for the north entrance of the Baptistery, 
we find that Ghiberti and Brunelleschi offered the 
most satisfactory trial panels. These two are 
still in the National Museum of Florence, and we 
can judge of their respective merits. 
as the doors 
a quatrefoil 
Ghiberti ap- 


The frame of each panel, modeled 
are on the old Roman ones, leaves 
space for each sculptured picture. 
preciated the limitations thus imposed, and we 
find in his design a tendency to a flow of line that 
leads the eye from corner to corner, and gives a 
paint-like quality naturally demanded of a decora- 
tion which is framed. 

Brunelleschi’s design, on the contrary, lacked 
this spirit of compromise. He modeled his panel 
not as a part of the decoration of a door, but as 
a composition in itself. Where it would not fit 
into the frame, he permitted it to overlap; if a 
vacant corner demanded to be filled, he made an 
arbitrarily selected addition. 

The choice of Ghiberti for the commission laid 
the foundation for a bitter controversy between 
the partisans of idealism and naturalism, cul- 
minating later respectively in the prettinesses of 
the Della Robbias and the grandeur of Michel- 
angelo. 

These doors occupied Ghiberti for twenty-one 
years, and so pleased the Florentines that they 
then commissioned him to make another pair for 
the east entrance, and without limiting by dict.- 


tion as to design. On these doors Ghibe:ti 
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labored for twenty-eight years, and gives us pic- 
tures of the ten most significant incidents related 
in the Scriptures. This consecration of a life 
time to the making of the closings of two door- 
ways is a most touching illustration of the zealous- 
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ness of art, which demands of its true votaries 
an undivided allegiance, and deserves well the 
encomium of Michelangelo, “These should be 
the gates of Paradise.” 

Mary B. BAUGHMAN. 


A Greeting to the Teachers of Virginia 





J. L. JARMAN, President State Teachers’ Association 





It is with real pleasure that I take advantage 
of this opportunity to send a greeting to the 
teachers of Virginia. I have been associated for 
so many years with the public school work of the 
State and have come in such close touch with the 
teaching force, that many hundreds of the teach- 
ers are known to me personally: to these I send 
the greetings of an old friend, and to the others 
| wish to say that I look forward with pleasure to 
meeting them. 

It is but natural that I should desire this to be 
the most successful meeting that the State Teach- 
ers’ Association has ever had, and I feel that 
we should strive always to make each succeeding 
one just a little better than its predecessor. So 
| take this occasion to urge that every teacher in 
the State feel a personal responsibility for the 
success of the meeting — every one who attends 
contributes (by his presence there) his quota of 
inspiration to the whole body. 

We should remember that the future citizen- 
ship of the State is in the hands of the teacher 
and (that we may be true to the great trust com- 
mitted to us) we should take advantage of every 


opportunity whereby we may gain in power, and 


better fit ourselves for this task of moulding 


human lives at their most formative and impres- 


onable period. And this is not the only re- 
ponsibility resting upon the teacher: with him 


lies the decision as to whether the community in 
which he is called to work shall be one of the 
tread-mill type, or one that is filled with a strong 
school and community spirit — where the school 
is the center of the community life and where its 
influence reaches not only the pupils in the class 
room, but is felt in every home represented there. 
If we do not catch the spark of inspiration our- 
selves, we cannot communicate it to others. 

I wish to call the attention of all teachers in 
the State to the announcement with reference to 
the Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba which ap- 
peared in the May number (1917) of the State 
Teachers’ Quarterly and in the June, 1917, issue 
of THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, and 
to urge that they lend their support and co- 
operation to the movement, in order that the 
committee in charge of this branch of our work 
may have a most encouraging report at our 
meeting. 


It is needless to say that I am in full sympathy 
with you and that I feel a very real interest in 
your work —which is also my work. I sin- 
cerely hope that our gathering at Thanksgiving 
will be an occasion of real pleasure and that we 
will gain from its many sources an inspiration 
and an added enthusiasm that will remain with us 
throughout the coming year. 
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Ten Talents 





ALGAR WOOLFOLK, Principal Springfield School, Richmond, Va. 





To us, who measure progress by decades, the 
mill of education seems to have ground very 
slowly. At times it even appears that an obvious 
fact takes a century or two to gain popular ac- 
ceptation. A case in point is the exceptional 
child and the effort to meet his needs. The ex- 
ceptional child is by no means a new discovery. 
In 1744 Periere demonstrated what could be done 
with a child born dumb, yet it was seventy-five 
years before the training of these defectives could 
be said to begin. Reform schools, the need of 
which must long have been apparent, were first 
instituted in this country less than a century ago. 
One would also think that the problem of the 
child —that sympathy appealing 
example of the mysterious ways in which God 


feeble-minded 


seeks His wonders to perform — would not have 


awaited Seguin’s first experiment in 1837. 
Furthermore, that special classes in our school 
systems for incorrigibles, truants, mentally defi- 
cient, retarded, physically and otherwise defective 
children should be such a novel product of such 
modern times reflects seriously upon the sensi- 
bilities, as well as the intelligence of our age. 
One is sometimes almost inclined to ponder 
whether man may not have deemed the breeding 
and training of dumb animals of more moment 
than his own flesh and blood. However, a period 
of awakening consciousness seems at last on the 


point of arrival. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INDIVIDUALS 


Terman, in “The Measurement of Intelligence” 
(1916) classifies individuals according to mental- 
follows: “feeble-minded,” “border-line 


as 


ity 
cases,” “dull normals,” “average intelligence,” 
“superior,” “very superior,” and “near genius.” 
About 12 per cent of all children, he estimates, 
may be considered truly mentally deficient. At the 
other extreme of the scale is to be found prac- 
tically an equal number of children possessing 


“very superior intelligence.” 
































About one-third of I per cent of all children 


are idiots, one-half of I per cent geniuses or 


near-geniuses. The remaining 75 is 


75 per cent ; 
made up of the dull, the normal, and those some- 
what above normal. ‘ 

Dr 
That society in humanitarian spirit should 
have taken as its first concern its weaklings — 
the poor in body, as well as mind — those whom ni 
nature has deprived of a fair chance in life 
, kn 
is comniendable. It also partakes of the very sa 
essence of democracy. Yet, on the other hand, | 
to make little or no provision for the super- a 
normal child, if such provision can be made, is oe 
not only a gross injustice to the individual, but *o 
uneconomical and the acme of folly. To plead ie 
briefly for this sorely and strangely neglected ‘is 
type —the child of exceptional ability — and | 
incidentally to mention an initial effort in the 2 
Richmond city schools to provide for him is the a 
reason for this article. 
ness 
Tue Torcu BEARERS OF CIVILIZATION 
In spite of Edison’s modest assertion that Be 
“Genius is one-tenth inspiration and nine-tenths quat 
perspiration,” the destiny of the race lies largely well 
in the hands of the gifted few. They are the norn 
torch-bearers of civilization and were we to meas- a sm; 
ure solely by contribution and service to man- and 
kind, one genius is worth a thousand mentally) ‘lassi 
deficients. Still, what has been done to develop erad: 
and conserve this human power? Except for a for n 
creditable makeshift in the way of flexible grada- tion c 
tion practically nothing, until just prior to Ig10, ti 
when some few cities began experimentation on re 
a modest scale. Only in the last few years has er 
the movement made any noticeable headway. For ve 
this fact, however, school systems are not unduly r, 
to be criticised. They do not deserve half the fa 
censure they receive, because they do not receive o 
half the support they deserve. With so mat id 
things to be done and so little in comparison to lo 
do with, their accomplishments are more thai oe 








dmirable. The question remains though, how 
nuch longer shall this educational waste con- 
Must an obsolete gradation by chrono- 
logical age be allowed to stunt this child’s growth? 
; his native mental vigor to shrivel up from 
mertia because tasks are too easy and there is no 
sippy combination of “inspiration and perspira- 
Because a child is richer in talents than 
lis comrades, must he be held back by them or 
be robbed of instruction to which he is entitled ? 
in short, shall our schools place a penalty on 


brains? By all means no. 


tinue ? 


tion ?” 


Some will say that ability will look out for 
itself, and most frequently it does manifest itself 
by overcoming obstacles to success, but who 
knows how much has been dwarfed by lack of 
nurture or has been crushed out by the hand of 
poverty. Once the discovery of exceptional 
talent is assured, nothing except unalterable char- 
acter disqualifications should bar the way. Than 
the conservation of talent there is no more worthy 
or promising project for State or philanthropic 
enterprise. This matter is one of no small im- 
It is likewise no new idea — just one of 
those obvious truths which somehow or other 
take so long to sink deep into human conscious- 


ness. 


port. 


A “SuPERNORMAL CLAss” 


sefore considering the problem of more ade- 
quate provision for exceptional ability, it may be 
well to define roughly what is meant by a “super- 
’ First of all, it is designed for only 
a small select percentage of our school population, 
and it is to be differentiated from restoration 
classes and bright groups resulting from a flexible 
gradation scheme. It involves, as does a class 
ior mentally deficients, more than a crude selec- 
ion of personnel. It is chiefly a characteristic of 
latively large city systems of schools. Of them 
‘e may be two types, 1. e., those for children 
o! very high general ability and those for children 
0! very high special ability. Concerning the 
‘er, nothing more will here be said other than 
fact that our public schools should be prompt 
recognize special ability, should not throw on 
ide agencies all obligations for its fullest 
lopment. 


normal class.’ 


High special ability being rare, 
‘ould condemn or who would fail to condone 
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provision for special classes in music, art, or what 
not? This matter hinges solely on the identifica- 
tion and selection of embryonic genius or near- 
genius. It is not a question of public expendi- 
ture, but of public economy. 


In considering the case of a special class for 
children whose general intelligence is super- 
normal, the experience gained from organizing 
such a class at Springfield School, Richmond, in 
February, 1917, may carry more weight than 
statements of opinion. Organization of this class 
immediately called for the settlement of such 
points as character of the class, location, grade 
or grades to be included, the selection of per- 
sonnel, errors to be avoided —the teacher — 
and details as to course of study and daily pro- 
gram. 

Ideally, enrollment should not exceed ten or 
twelve pupils, and these, as nearly as possible, 
should be of approximately the same mental 
caliber, as well as the same preliminary school 
training. A variety of grades makes instruction 
difficult, severely taxes the teacher, prevents re- 
tention of the same pupils for any length of time, 
and militates against real social group spirit. 

On account of the need of a quick selection of 
pupils, the newness of the scheme, a distaste on 
the part of the pupils for leaving their neighbor- 
hood schools, and other circumstances, the Spring- 
field class has not been as homogeneous as was 
hoped for, and more properly should be termed 
an accelerated rather than supernormal class. 
But even so, its worth has been proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt. Not only is it financially 
economical, but it strikes hard at retardation 
(for it is with bright pupils that retardation in a 
true sense is greatest, the dull over-age child in 
the regular grades being frequently advanced 
much beyond his mental capacity ). , 

The question of determining who is excep- 
tional and to what extent rapid advancement is 
wise demands most careful inquiry. There is 
for one thing the danger of overestimating the 
ability of the plodder. The record card, while 
valuable as an index, cannot be trusted implicitly. 
Although generally accepted that the processes of 
thought within normal bounds do not affect 
health, health considerations must enter in. To 
remove a child too far from natural childish in: 
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terests likewise needs to be considered. Possibly, 
too, there comes a time in the mental development 
of every child which corresponds somewhat to a 
physiological change at adolescence. If so, this 


must be taken into account. 


Tue Binet Test THE Best METHOD 


To obviate all possible danger and to select 
pupils judiciously, the only policy to pursue is to 
give at least the same forethought and to use 
practically the same methods employed in deter- 
mining who shall be placed in a class of mentally 
deficients. So far as is known by the writer, the 
Binet test for measuring intelligence (Stanford 
Revision) with proper checks and balances best 
serves this purpose. This is the means employed 
for admitting pupils to the Springfield accelerated 
class. Checks on the Binet tests are necessary, 
because general intelligence indicates capacity for 
development without furnishing positive assur- 
A child, for 
instance, may measure high mentally and _ still 
lack adequate mastery of number combinations, 
Yet, on the other 


ance of specially trained ability. 


or other fundamental items. 
side, ordinary precaution would, as a general rule, 
advise against including in a group of accelerates 
any child whose intelligence quotient falls below 
110, the main exception being a pupil normal in 
intelligence and over-age for his grade. The ex- 
tent of acceleration is to be determined by in- 
dividual considerations and advancement should 
not be halted until the pupil’s tasks call forth a 
reasonable display of effort for good standing in 
a regular class. This point would likely be 
reached in the case of a ten-year-old child meas- 
uring twelve mentally when he is placed among 
pupils of a regular grade in which twelve years 
is the average chronological age. Logically, he 
should be grouped with others mentally twelve 
vears old, as determined by scientific measure- 
ment, but this adjustment is not at present prac- 
ticable. A reclassification of pupils on this basis, 
however, will soon make its appearance in spite of 
great obstacles, and in spite of the delicacy of the 
task. A plan is being harbored now at Spring- 
field School for qualifying five grade teachers to 
give the Binet test, so that even if the entire 
school cannot be so graded, at least the mental 


age of oncoming pupils can be estimated at an 
early period of their school lives, and suitable 


adjustments made. 


A considerable amount of data is very desira- 
ble for estimating fitness for acceleration. Con- 
sequently, it will be found helpful to use for this 
purpose a record on which can be tabulated in 
condensed form as complete information as pos- 
sible. The “Qualification Sheet” used at Spring- 
field School gives under four heads: first, a digest 
of the pupil’s record card — name, age, grade, 
date of birth, address, record of scholarship, at- 
tendance and conduct ; second, pertinent informa- 
tion taken from his medical inspection card; 
third, mental qualifications and scholastic attain- 
ments as determined by the Binet test and sup- 
plemented by standard tests in Arithmetic, Read- 
ing, Language, Spelling, and Writing. Posses- 
sion of marked special talent in any other subject 
is noted; fourth temperament. Under this head 
are recorded characteristic traits, habits, disposi- 
tion, or any information gleaned from teachers 
or parents which might be serviceable for a better 
estimate and understanding of the pupil. When- 
ever the data obtained on any child indicates 
doubt as to eligibility, formal agreement is se- 
cured from the parent to enroll the pupil on trial 
for several weeks. 

A supplementary record is also kept of the 
progress of pupils who are accelerated to regular 
classes. This is important, not only as a check on 
the efficiency of the special class, but as a means 
for keeping the exceptional child under future 
observation. 

Until the problem of supernormal children be- 
comes better comprehended, and the best course 
to follow is more definite, temporary restoration 
to regular grade work will tend to guard against 
any grievous mistake in over-rapid advancement. 
Besides, it gives the pupil a sense of balance 
which might not be obtained in an abnormil 
Promoted pupils from the Springfie 


group. 
accelerated class, even during the time of ai- 


justment to a new grade, have held their own a: 
in many cases are considered the best pupils in 
the regular grade. One very noticeable fact is 


that those whose acceleration has been fastest are 


doing eminently satisfactory work. 
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» TEACHER, THE COURSE OF STUDY AND DAILy 
SCHEDULE 

\s to the teacher, no comment is necessary 

ther than to say that she should possess in 

arked degree, those qualities which charac- 

Experience, knowledge of 


rize excellence. 


rade requirements, and special training are 
dispensable. 
(he course of study and daily schedule for 


children whose preparation and capacities are 
relatively equal, presents but little more difficulty 
than a regular grade. It is largely a matter of 
covering ground with speed and thoroughness, 
preserving proper time allotments, and provid- 
ing for intensive and supplementary study. Li- 
brary facilities and special equipment, since ap- 
irently not available for every group of children, 
just as important for this class as for any 
lass of mental defectives ever organized. 

In the accelerated class where close gradation 
is not so largely observed and several grades are 
included, group teaching calls for many expedi- 
encies as to course of study and daily schedule. 
Sometimes effective work requires sending pupils 
io regular grades for certain subjects, making 
the class program dependent in a measure on 
those of other grades. Individual effort, motiv- 
ated by a prospect of early promotion, produces 
-ery effective results, but the defects of having 
too Many groups are obvious. 


ResuLts ACHIEVED . 


(he following statement as to results achieved 
irom February 1 to May 1, 1917 in the Spring- 
eld class is taken from a report prepared on 
request by Miss Josephine Halloran, in whose 
capable hands this new work is proving more 

i an experiment. 

Registration and Promotions: 


tal number of pupils enrolled since February 


2 OME rica seeing ee ake ne Se TEC ews OLsoe 43 
nber accelerated and returned to regular grade 
EE A EE, So cine oo Gae do xc bes we RS tens 26 
5k POM) EMR AMD. ching cnundeuannnaseeniawnies 17 


Extent of Irregular Promotions (May Ist) 
‘hin Three Months: 


WE chs aceon manined 3 terms and a fraction 
MEH ccvadcnneekeokod nde 2 terms and a fraction 
Wc cs Fae ce ncanere vores I term and a fraction 


otal number of promotions, 34. 


The above twenty-six accelerates are now 
doing regular grade work in the Junior High 
School and the fourth and fifth years of the ele- 
mentary school. If all are promoted in their 
present grades the total number of promotions 
will be sixty. By term is meant the work of one- 
half year or one-half session. 

Some of these pupils have been in regular work 
long enough to judge concerning the wisdom of 
their acceleration. Principal Shawen 
says of those in Bellevue Junior High School 
that no mistake made. 
teachers almost without exception consider the 
work satisfactory, and in most instances rank 


ernest 


has been The grade 


these children among their best pupils. 

A few individual cases are cited for illustra- 
tion: 

O. H. Boy, age 9, mental age 13% (I. Q. 141). 
Accelerated over 4A, 4B and 5A 
in six weeks’ time. 
Parents aid him in 


Near-genius. 
Father, a clerk in postoffice. 
his work when necessary. 
Scholarship rated B the first month in regular 
grade. A satisfactory pupil and will soon stride 
ahead of majority in class. Previous record, 
A in all grades. 

B. R. Boy, age 9, mental age 13 years 9 months. 
(I. Q. 127). over 4B and 5A. 
Father, clerk. Deportment and scholarship A 


in all previous grades. Standing in present grade 


Accelerated 


good and attained without undue effort. 

A. M. Boy, age 11 years 3 months, mental 
age 13 years 7 months. (I. Q. 118). 
Father, a painter. 
Mother is interested, assists and encourages him 


Accelerated 
over 5. grade in six weeks. 


at home. 
grades ; is still rated an A pupil and still finds time 


Had been troublesome in previous 
for mischief. A case for additional acceleration. 
Kk. W. Girl, age 11 years, 3 months, mental 
age 13 years 1 month. (I. Q. 116). Made 5A 
grade in ten weeks. Work satisfactory in present 
grade. 
EK. K. 


age II years, 6 months. 


Girl, age g years 8 months, mentai 
(I. QO. 123). Made 4A 
and 4B grades in two months. Father, engineer. 
Maintaining good record. Not taxed in doing so. 
Teacher’s statement: “Among the best in the 
class.” 

The time in which many of these pupils have 
been back in regular class work is so limited that 


no final judgment can be passed on their real 





must be made for 


Without a doubt 


these pupils will range much above the average of 


standing. Some ailowance 


adjustment to new conditions. 


their present class by the end of the session. 
The mental tests of these accelerated pupils 
were given by Miss Lucille Harrison, who for 
some time has been in charge of special classes 
for retarded and mentally deficients in the city 
of Richmond. 
Present day tendencies in education are leading 
surely to three things: 
1. Keener popular appreciation of the worth 
and services of our public schools, resulting in 


‘greater financial support. 
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2. Far more adequate recogmtion of the in- 
dividual differences in children, resulting in a 
revolutionary reorganization of our school sys- 
tems on the basis of intellectual capacity and 
special ability. Gradation by chronological age 
alone will become a thing of the past. 

3. A more rapid professionalization of the 
teacher, accompanied by a larger reward for his 
skill and services. 

Unless the ambitious teacher is swift to recog- 
nize these tendencies and to act accordingly, it 
will be simply another instance of “devil take 


the hindmost.” 


The Principal and Community Co-Operation 





Cc. K. HOLSINGER, Principal Arvonia High School, Virginia 





It is scarcely possible for a school to be rated 
as successful, unless the community is behind 
it. Since every principal desires success, it is 
up to him to seek it along every possible avenue. 
One of these avenues is community co-operation. 
If the community is behind the school it not only 
makes the duties of the principal easier, but it 
opens to him a vast field from the cultivation of 
which he may reap much material gain for his 
school. Many schools in the State are splendidly 
equipped, entirely or in large measure, by the 
work of the community. This is especially true 
of rural and small town schools whose board is 
short of funds. 

Not every principal can secure full measure 
of community co-operation in a way to gain mate- 
rial benetits for his school, but any man who has 
the training and the ability to head a school can 


secure this co-operation to an extent if he sin- 


cerely wishes it and will study the local situation 
and train himself with this end in view. 
Picp ‘ . - . 
PERSONALITY OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Phe rsonality of the principal enters very 
decid , this worl The grouch, the pessi- 
mist, the sorehead, the hot-tempered, the selfish, 


the lazy, or the six-hour principal will not suc- 
Neither will the principal who lacks self- 
for others, 


ceed. 
control, who has no consideration 
whose way is always right, who never makes 
mistakes, who is offensively egotistic, who is 
obviously dishonest for his school or to gain his 
point, who is easily discouraged and who is un- 
willing to stick to the task and pull long and 
The 


man who gets the most complete community co- 


steadily get much community co-operation. 


operation must be cheerful, optimistic, even 
tempered, unselfish, energetic, sixteen-hours-on- 
the-job, considerate, honest, sociable, unselfish 
and not easily discouraged. This latter type of 
man finds it rather easy to get his people behind 
him in working for the school. 

qualifications, 


A certain sort 


The mere possession of these 
however, is not all that is needed. 
of organizing and administrative ability is 1 
quired as well. While this ability is similar to 
that required to handle a school there is an ad 
tional element needed. The principal needs 'o 
know how to handle people of all classes, both 1s 
individuals and as a group. Many of the act 
ties which the community needs to enter i 
must have a leader understanding the psychol 


of the crowd mind, and having the ability 
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ild sentiment as he wishes and to direct its 
d. He must plan courses of action, get these 
rses started, and then keep the action going 
| the end in view has been accomplished. He 
t have the faculty of stirring up enthusiasm 
of keeping it at burning heat. He must be 
to reconcile differences and to bring har- 
y between disagreeing factions. He must 
clop leaders and mould their thought, all the 
tine keeping himself in the background. 

(he principal setting for himself the task of 
using his community to the maximum extent 
fair and frank at all times and must 
treat all alike. Any suspicion on any one’s part 
that such is not the case is likely to lead to lack 
of confidence in the community and consequent 

lure in plans. While much planning, scheming 
nd shrewd manipulation may be necessary it 
must not be of an offensive or questionable kind. 


must be 


(he adage concering too many irons in the fire 
is very true in community work for the school. 
(he principal should see that his community or 
community organization is working on one thing 
at a time. 

lf the principal will keep his teaching corps in 
thorough and complete harmony with him he 
may use them with much success in securing the 
aid of the community. Outside of the larger 
towns and cities it is customary for the teachers 
to do more or less visiting in the homes of the 
community. The principal and his teachers may 
start a movement for some school betterment 
nd get the whole community interested and 
¢ for it through this home visiting. 

very teacher has personal friends who are 
interested in her work, and if a principal will go 
ihout it in the correct way he can, through his 
teachers, get much assistance for his school from 


eir friends. 


CoMMUNITY SENTIMENT 


e wide-awake principal who has the confi- 
(ence, respect and affection of his school pupils 

ccomplish much through them in stirring up 
community sentiment and getting help through 
he community. Children are usually eager 
ers for the school when they are once in- 
ed. When children are aroused the parents 
get 1 terested and are so brought into a receptive 
moo for working or giving. 


By intelligently using the methods outlined 
above, a principal may secure equipment, beau- 
tify the building and grounds, enlarge his school 
library and raise the standard of his school. 

If the principal will use as much of his time 
as is consistent in cultivating the acquaintance of 
his people, in getting their confidence through 
personal contact and in studying their various 
personalities he will open for himself a field of 
unlimited possibilities. A principal must not be 
a stranger or a mere speaking acquaintance to 
his patrons, if he is to use them for the material 
benefit of his school. It is easy to turn a deaf 
ear to a stranger but not so easy to refuse a 
friend. In his social life he must not make the 
mistake of cultivating only one class of people. 
He must number his friends and champions 
among every class in the community. None must 
consider him too proud to notice him and none 
need think themselves his social superiors if he 
deports himself in the way his position in the 
community presupposes he should. If a prin- 
cipal will set these standards for himself and 
adhere to them, all will respect him for his 
democracy. A man of this type can get any- 
thing in reason accomplished by judiciously pick- 
ing his leaders and setting them to the task. He 
will get results from every class in the community 
and every class will rightly feel it has a part in 
the community school. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


These things can be accomplished without a 
community organization, but the same results 
can be gotten with less labor and more lasting 
and varied good if the principal will work through 
some form of community organization. In our 
State the best way is to organize a school league 
under the State Co-operative Educational Asso- 
ciation. Practically all of these associations are 
dominated directly or indirectly by the principal. 
Sometimes it is necessary for him to be the direct 
leader and at other times he had best do his lead- 
ing from behind the scenes. It is important for 
such organizations to have the right officers 
and it falls to the lot of the principal to secure 
them if he can safely and judiciously do so. 
Many efficient leagues in the State have barely 
existed until a diplomatic principal could engi- 
On the other 


neer the right officers into power. 
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hand, there are sad examples of principals, in- 
competent along lines of community work, who 
have utterly ruined splendid leagues. The per- 
sonality of the principal, then, is a tremendous 
factor in successful league administration. 

The principal knows the needs of the school 
better than any one other individual, and so 
should direct the work of the community school 
organization. Sometimes he may advocate a line 
of procedure himself. In many instances it is 
advisable for him to quietly advocate the plan to 
his friends and supporters and through them get 
it suggested and adopted as an organization 
policy. This gives it more of a community aspect. 

Sometimes the principal will need to openly 
oppose a plan of the league, but this is not fre- 
quently necessary if he keeps his eyes and ears 
“Coming events cast their shadows be- 


open. 
If the materializing scheme is bad 


fore them.” 
he can usually quietly create enough influential 
opposition to it to insure its defeat without his 
appearing on the scene of action. This gives its 
defeat the aspect of a community veto. 

The principal has not only to inaugurate 
activities and put the soft pedal on movements, 
but often he has to smooth over difficulties and 
unite opposing factions. This calls for very care- 
ful, well thought out and well planned procedure. 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


The price a principal has to pay for close com- 
munity co-operation for his school is no small 


one. No doubt many will not care to pay it. But 
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the reward is one that every principal would bc 
glad to receive. 

One of the costs is unlimited work. No 
principal who wishes to end the day’s work when 
the closing gong sounds can secure community 
co-operation to an appreciable extent. It is a 
sixteen hour job. He must be constantly on the 
alert for opportunities and no selfish plan must 
hinder his grasping the opportunity when given. 
The principal who wants to be the visible head 
ot every movement and wants all the honor and 
all the praise, who insists on the spotlight being 
focussed on him all the time, or who is jealous 
of all the school credit in the community will 
never get far in community co-operation. A 
price of community co-operation is a certain 
amount of self-effacement. 

A price of success in community co-operation 
for material good to the school is the giving of 
credit where credit is due — apparently — or at 
least where it is claimed. Is this too hard for 
the principal to do? Then the price is too great 
and he had better not attempt the task. 





THE REWARD 


The successful principal along this line has the 
consciousness of worth-while work well 
He has the confidence, respect and even love of his 
of professional 
growth and skill and of having accomplished a 
good which will grow in results as time passes. 
Is the reward worth striving for? If it is let him 
work for it and may success crown his efforts. 


done 


people. He has the realization 


Language in Primary Grades 





EDITH E. PROESCHER, Critic Teacher Norfolk City Schools 





A childish recollection now comes to my mind 
and I hear again those words, “Yes, we are all 
animals, but you have a soul and your little pets 
have not.” 

A soul and the power of speech, that gift be- 
stowed upon us, make us earthly rulers of the 


mute creations. 
The helpless baby lying in its mother’s arms 
looks up appealingly into her eyes, seeking those 


responsive words from her lips which he tries so 
fervently to imitate, her words and loving looks 
which are his inspiration. 

And then, he comes to us, his teachers, the 
school, all things beautiful or sinister as we 
chance to make them for him. 

How strange this new world seems to him: 
Everything is forgotten but that infinite long- 
ing for his familiar loved ones. 
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Tactfully we show our interest in him and the 
ihings most dear to him. We talk about his dog, 
his toys, his home, and soon he feels that we 
,now him, we understand him, and he gives us 
his heart to have and to hold. 

The teacher becomes the goddess in his new 
land of dreams. 


|. ANGUAGE WorK, THE ALL-PERVADING SPIRIT 
OF PRIMARY WoRK 


Through his language work has this feeling 
of fellowship arisen and through language work 
alone can this bond be held fast and strengthened, 
for it is the all-pervading spirit of primary work. 

At a slow and steady pace must this subject 
be developed. So many of us make the mistake 
of going too rapidly. 

Once a little boy was sent by his father to tell 
an old servant about a task to be performed. He 
delivered the message and the old man sat still. 
The boy looked annoyed because he made no 
attempt to go to work. Then the old man said 
calmly, “Child, how long was the Lord in making 
the earth?” 

The child understood but could not answer, 
nor could you, nor I, nor the wisest sage. 

With what solemn grandeur do the hills and 
mountains look down upon us; the crags, the 
cliffs, the verdant islands, the rivers and seas 
bespeak the pages of earth’s history! 


NATURE AS Our GUIDE 


Shall we defy nature, “the master of talent”— 
nature who gives to all things that symmetry, 
that perfect balance as it were? That balance 
or evening up of things which seizes even our 
class room — the good, the bad — the strong, the 
weak — the native, the foreign — the bright, the 
dull, all mingle together in that vast melting pot, 
the school. And we, the teachers, must teach, 
tiust interest, must love them all. 

How shall we do it? By reverting to the source 

rom which all things spring. We shall take 
ture herself as our guide. 


'f elements 

he grosser feeds the purer, Earth the Sea, 
irth and the Sea feed Air; 

he Air those Fires Ethereal.” 


Does not our life consist of these four ele- 
ments ? 


Throughout the grades it is with lessons or 
nature study that we hold the child’s attention 
better than with any other subject. 


For morning talks, which I earnestly hope we 
all have on our program, we begin the day with 
discussions on what we noticed on our way to 
school, the weather, the clouds, the direction of 
wind, the sun, the things which greeted us before 
we greeted each other. Incidentally in this 
manner we are led to the study of animal life, 
bird life, insect life, plant life, and objects of 
every character. For if we but cause the pupil 
to be interested he will learn to see everything, 
and as the seasons change, the same change will 
take place in the subjects for conversation. 

He learns to classify all things ; the months, the 
days, the habits of his fellow-creatures, the flow- 
ers, the song of the birds now enter his thoughts 
and become a part of his life. 


Ho.ipays, BrrTHDAYS OF FAMOUS MEN AND 
Topics OF THE Day 


Important holidays, birthdays of famous men 
and topics of the day should be given in the 
form of language work. 

Present in story form details of the subject 
chosen; let a child reproduce the story, then 
question class individually, insisting upon com- 
plete statements. 


Write on the board the best five or six sen- 
tences given, letting the pupils be judges as to 
which sentence should be written on board, giv- 
ing reason for their preference. 

Have these sentences read from board in- 
dividually. I do not approve of concert work 


ii prose reading. 
However, always have thorough individual 
work before any concert work is given. 
Mythological or other stories directly asso- 
ciated with the topic may be told in the afternoon 
for entertainment or dramatization. 


THE Story ELEMENT IN PRIMARY WorRK 


The story element in primary work is so far- 
reaching that every teacher should study the list 
of stories suitable for her grade and arrange them 
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as stories for reproduction — stories for enter- 
tainment — stories for dramatization and I may 
say, stories for dictation. 

It is most important in our dictation work that 
we give something in which there 1s a connecting 
thought. An interesting lesson may be had by 
using a short fable, “The Fox and the Grapes,” 
for instance. 
and then let the children give concise sentences 
These should be so condensed 


Have the story retold several times 


in proper order. 
that every thought contained in the story 1s con- 
tained in five or six statements. The pupils may 
spell the words used in the sentences as the 
teacher writes them. 

The difficult words may be used as spelling 
lesson, and later when the story is dictated we 
economize time by combining language and 
spelling. 

The chief object in work of this kind is to 
teach the children to be concise. They form the 
habit of expressing their thoughts in the fewest 
possible words. This is important as I am sure 
you will agree with me that there is no greater 
burden to society than the person who talks on 
and on trying to make what should have been 
a very brief assertion. 

It is well to summarize topics discussed and in 
the review have different pupils give three im- 


portant facts about each subject. 
LANGUAGE AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATED 


We may correlate language and geography by 
playing the following game: one child stands 
outside the door and the children in the room 
choose an object. When the child is called in 
he questions the children as to the size, color, 
shape and the name of the kingdom to which the 
object belongs. Telling and asking, sentences 
may be taught in this way without specific detail. 

Bible stories used in opening exercises are fas- 
cinating to children for their pleasing variety. 
They enjoy questioning one another on _ their 
favorite story. 

The use of the punctuation marks may be 
emphasized in the reading lesson. If in the read- 
ing lesson the children are taught to give in their 
own words the thoughts of each paragraph, they 
will have no difficulty in writing paragraphs in 


later life. 
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In assigning a spelling lesson we are not com- 
pelled to take a group of words because of their 
consecutive arrangement in the book. Why* not 
select the words which when used in sentences by 
pupils will compose a little story? 

Descriptive composition work may be intro- 
duced by having pupil describe a little class- 
mate, her name, age, dress, the city in which 
she lives, ete. 

Visualization may be stimulated by having 
pupil with closed eyes describe a place or scene 
he has visited; other pupils may guess name of 
country or place depicted. 

Instinctively children love pictures, whether 
mental or real. Give a child the word camel and 
through his delightful imagination he immediately 
sees the desert, the pyramids, the palm trees. 

Children are keenly artistic and when picture 
study is given only masterpieces should be used. 
It is wonderful how they appreciate them. 

Procure a number of carefully selected pic- 
tures and let pupil mame the one he likes best. 
Cultivate individuality, you will find the reason 
for his choice very interesting. 

Work of this type if properly conducted will 
give you a clear insight into the character of 
your little subjects. 

If we have developed in the children a love 
for nature and an appreciation for the beautiful 
they are all little poets themselves, and to them 
poetry is a source of joy forever. Poetry is the 
expression of the inner self, the ideal self, which 
is after all the real self. 

After a poem has been read and comprehended, 
we may aid the pupils in memorizing by asking 
them to select the most important word in each 
line. 

These words are written in a column on the 
board and serve as a support to the children 

Review poems taught by having them recited 
between classes when that restless spirit seems to 
present itself. 

Children are so responsive to rhythm of an) 
sort, so responsive to everything in fact, tha 
their minds remind me of the realms of th 
Sleeping Beauty in which, by one touch, all thing 
were set in motion in perfect harmony — tha 
magic touch which the teacher must give. 
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CoMPULSORY EDUCATION 


it is a deplorable fact that we do not have com- 
lsory education in our State, as our task is so 
ich more difficult so long as the English taught 

ithe school room is diluted with the language of 
he child’s untutored associate. 

\s the children march by me entering the 
chool, sometimes I feel that I must wait just a 
inute longer, involuntarily I feel that there are 

other little ones who must be coming, their little 
hearts are longing so to come too, but cannot. 
Yes, they are longing to come too, if we are the 
living, vibrant, loving teachers we are supposed 
to be. That is our duty. Shall we be like the 
falling meteor, for a brief space glowing in the 
sky, then perchance because we did not follow 
the course most women pursue, like the meteor 
becoming a sordid, stony object? 


J ENTHUSIASM 
a “It is good to live and learn.” Let us keep 
| alive within us an undiminishing enthusiasm. 
| > ke enthusiastic about something, love something, 
> music, art, your work, anything, so that magnet- 
! ism may linger with you forever. 
: We owe it to our children, for I am a firm be- 
~) liever in children’s rights. I may say there are 
; H three strata to the rights of society — children’s 
1 rights, women’s rights, men’s rights. Truly, I 
‘ am inclined to think that if our teachers had be- 
‘ lieved more strongly in children’s rights we 
h should be more efficient and have less difficulty in 
asserting our “women’s rights.” 
L INcorrRECT MetTHops oF TEACHING 
h & ’ (here has been time lost in our American edu- 
> cation, and sometimes I wonder if the hurried life 
7 
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of our people is not due in part to the time 
lost in incorrect methods \of teaching. Even 
now we often find a relic of antiquity — the 
careworn teacher — the disconsolate pupils — the 
death-like silence and on the blackboard 
written: “Correct the following sentences,” or 
perhaps, a jumbled mass of words to be placed 
in proper order. Is not this retrogradation? 





I could not but wonder where the principal 
of that school could be to allow such conditions. 

Some principals, I fear, do not interest them- 
selves sufficiently in primary work, they take 
too much for granted. While I know we are all 
sensitive to adverse criticism, yet I do feel that 
if we are unwittingly teaching a subject incor- 
rectly and the principal, who should be familiar 
with every phase of work in his school, would 
come in and tell us a better way, we should be 
glad to be placed on the right track and follow his 
suggestion. 


Many young teachers wish earnestly to make 
a success of their work and a new idea now and 
then would be far more helpful than an occa- 
sional frown of disapproval. Can it be that a 
few of our principals think primary work too 
effeminate? Froebel did not. 

As through love the child learned to speak, 
so through love alone can we make him an asset 
to society, a delightful companion, and a joy to 
his Creator , for 


“The longer I live and the more I see 
Of the struggle of souls for the heights above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me, 
That the universe rests on the shoulders of Love, 
A love so limitless, deep and broad, 
That men have renamed it and called it God.” 


' & Music In Rural Schools 





: EDNA T. SHAEFFER. Instructor in Music, Harrisonburg Normal School 





1) 
2 hat is the greatest need in music in the rural 
h school? This is a question of vital importance, 
fs should be considered before going into 


a tl hool room in September. 





Ample funds and expert supervision are pro- 
vided for the city school, while the teacher of the 
rural school must use some of her already over- 
crowded time to devise ways and means of de- 


* 
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veloping an appreciation of music in order to 
attain any semblance of success in its production. 
The keynote of success in this, as in all under- 


takings, is interest. It may not be practical to 
s ', 


give an organized course in sight-singing, but 
there is still a great opportunity for advance- 


ment if the material is carefully selected and 
presented in an interesting manner. 

In many schools the period assigned to open- 
ing exercises is the only time given to music, so 
let us first consider the selection of hymns. Those 
with beautiful words and fine thought should be 
chosen, and the text — not the melody alone — 
should be made an important point. 

Take for example, that fine old hymn of Martin 
Luther’s, “A. Mighty Fortress is Our God,” sung 
all over the land in this Luther anniversary year. 
Will children like to sing it? Not unless they 
know the story of its origin and historic signifi- 
cance. Tell them its story, make them feel the 
spirit of it, and watch their indifference grow into 
interest with each repetition, 

When a familiar hymn is sung, do not let them 
drag through it as they have probably heard it 
time after time in church; put life and animation 
into it, watch the enunciation carefully, emphasize 
its meaning, and they will sing it with zest and 
enthusiasm. Lifeless singing has no place in the 


school room to-day — nor anywhere else. 


When national music is used, and surely there 
has never been a time when national music could 
be taught with more effect than now, teach the 
Fitzgerald’s “Stories 
in two volumes, will be a 
“A Hundred Years 
of Music in America,” published by Scribner, and 


history of each song first. 
of Famous Songs,” 


valuable help in this respect. 


“The American History and Encyclopedia of 
Music,” contain much information; also current 
music magazines. 

A glee club and a neighborhood music study 
club may be organized, and will help to arouse 
interest in music. The victrola is invaluable in 
all schools, especially in those where no music has 
been taught regularly; and the pleasure it will 
furnish to students and teachers will amply com- 
pensate for any extra effort necessary to secure 
one. 

The great wave of community singing that has 
swept the entire country within the last few 
years has proved that people love to sing together. 
What could be more pleasant to patrons and more 
profitable to pupils than an evening of community 
singing ? And the “little red school-house” should 
be, must be, the center and originator of this 
pleasure and profit with its ever-widening influ- 
ence in the community, and a potent hastener of 
the day when we shall no longer be called “the 
rag-time nation.” 


Economics 





J. P. MATHEWS, University of Virginia 





The general level of human intelligence ad- 
vances in waves. There is some great need, some 
great cataclysm of events, and the mind of the 


Not 


always is the mental advance sufficient to grasp 


people leaps forward to meet the situation. 


the situation completely, but generally there is a 
permanent gain. In the olden times these up- 
heaving influences were called miracles and chas- 
tening providences; now they are regarded as 
incidents in world progress toward more perfect 
forms and conditions under the laws of change, 
development and growth— manifestations of 
laws by which the Creator carries on the work 


of the universe. 


What the economist has failed to bring us to 
practice, the high prices and the war situation 
have forced home to us. So far, Americans have 
Every resource of nature has 
been at hand in virgin plenty. <A _ living for 
everybody and immense fortunes for many have 
In the 


h ive 


had no call to stint. 


been reaped without sowing, as it were. 


economy of progress, those conditions 
passed. We can no longer despise economy of 
time, energy, and the natural resources of the 


country. It would have been infinitely better for 


¢ 


us to have begun fifty years ago to practice ‘hat 
thrift which our government now calls on ever! 
one to practice, for the simple reason that the 


mor; 
COUS 


murs 
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e to save is when you have more than you 
d to use. Be that as it may, it is some 
that rich and poor are at last put to 
to learn a primary and fundamental 
If the lesson is well learned and “sticks” 
the future, the financial cost of the war will 

he a most profitable investment. 

\\aste or extravagance is like the octopus, hav- 
many ways of depleting the purse. Paying 
luxuries one would better do without, buy- 
things not needed, spending to satisfy pride 

and devotion to fashion, neglect of small losses 
and expenses, throwing away the “left-overs,” 


ool 


son. 


te., are some of our sins of omission and com- 


mission. 


|hose who disregard small losses and over- 
expenditures do not have due regard for the 
toil and disappointment of those whose earnings 
are being lightly disposed of. The burden of the 
-truggle is made much more crushing by the ever- 
present sense that all that is made is consumed in 
store bills and pleasure tickets — no accumula- 
tion to guarantee the necessities of life a little 
later on. Under such stress, many an honest and 
ambitious worker has, lost his nerve and sought 
some ease of the pain in what we call evil ways. 
These victims of a wrong economic sentiment are 
simply passed by as “failures.” 


AN ImMporRTANT BIT OF SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Worthy life demands a sense of 
strength and protection which comes from prop- 
erty ownership. The hand-to-mouth-gyspy-style 
of living is fatal to buoyant, strong, efficient life- 
work. There are biological and economic reasons 
for this, which every one should work out or have 
explained to him. 


human 


In this province lies a very 
important bit of service for teachers. There is 
a sin against property, as much so as against 
morality, or patriotism, or human life. One is a 
cousin to the other. Theft, degeneracy, treason, 
murder are the familiar legal terms. The un- 


thrifty steal from themselves and commit eco- 
nonuc suicide. In a true moral sense, one is as 
justinable in “lifting” from the other fellow’s 
shop as in unduly expending the substance 
which should be the protection of himself and 
those dependent on the same resource. The per- 
sone! possession of the means to control the 
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substantial comforts and conveniencies of life 
(and these are all that any one should desire in 
the way of property) is necessary to the develop- 
ment and sustenance of worthy moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual life. The above principles 
are laid down as the background and basis of the 
following observations, which it is hoped, may 
be of interest especially to teachers. There are 
many opportunities in the course of our work 
for doing our bit, not only to pass the war crisis, 
but to start forces and lay plans which will bear 
fruit in the future days of world peace. 


EFFICIENT BusINESS METHOD 


Economy is another term for efficient business 
method. Our educational system is lacking in 
many ways in efficient business method. Teach- 
ers are notoriously lacking in business method, 
especially as it applies to their personal affairs. 
Now, do not take this statement as harsh critic- 
ism. Let us honestly and frankly survey the sit- 
uation, and check ourselves on all points where 
there is need. The true teacher is the best friend 
to the people and is doing that work which makes 
life in this world worth living. We all welcome 
every lesson which puts us up a notch in the 
scale of efficiency. We often need to get a better 
perspective of our work in its relation to our- 
selves and to the life of the people. We may 
build better than we know, but we should always 
know that we build well. No higher art than 
this. Teachers, we hold the destinies of democ- 
racy in our hands. The enemies of democracy 
are waste in its many forms, vanity, ignorance, 
superstition, want of respect for others, neglect 
of duty, popular aristocracy, disrepute of honest 
labor, want of proper community sentiment, the 
desire of some classes to live on the fruits of the 
labors of other classes without contributing their 
bit to the economic welfare of society, dogmatism 
in religion which does not honor the rights of 
free conscience 





these are some of the legions 
of the agencies of human waste which teachers 
labor to eliminate by substituting their opposites. 


EcoNoMyY IN Dress 


Now, your majesties, let us check up our 
records, and find those places of lost motion, 
those little leaks in our economical program. Of 
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course the ladies will prefer to begin with the 
dress problem. They may distinguish them- 
selves by starting a fashion for educated people 
which shall eliminate all vain style of wearing 
apparel, limiting the modes to comfort, conven- 
ience, neatness, and within the reach of the small 
purse. Many schools have arranged a costume 
for students along the line here suggested, and 
will any one claim that those students are not as 
happy and have as good time in those cheaper 
clothes as they ever had in the more showy and 
more costly ones? Is happiness dependent on the 
style of clothes we wear? Yes, with some people ; 
but teachers should be of a different sort. They 
are, or ought to appreciate the more worth- 
while things of life. Ladies, you may not go to the 
front with the red cross, but you can do your 
country and age a greater service by demonstrat- 
ing that you look as well, feel better, and show 
infinitely better sense in convenient-comfort-last- 
longer-cost-less wearing outfits. Do not our sol- 
dier boys look even better in khaki than in broad- 
The fact is that the fashionables have 
The idle rich 


cloth? 
gone crazy on the dress question. 
will continue in that dizzy golden maze, but 
surely the educated and refined people who are 
teachers and exemplars of the youth of the land 
will seize upon the psychological moment in a 
world crisis to take a stand for a sensible reform. 
Yes, we are obsessed, we are mesmerized, we 
have lost our bearings. If we could see our- 
selves as we are and as we might be we would 
awake from a trance. Had you ever stopped to 
count the cost in nerve prostration, in heart-aches, 
in disappointments, in business failures, in over- 
work, etc., which style forces upon ourselves and 
those who work for us? The women of America 
can dress for comfort, neatness, and convenience 
and save enough each year on the dry-goods bills 
to cover the cost of the war. At the opening of 
school next month let us show that we are using 
our twentieth century intelligence in favor of 
easier and happier life in this world. I have 
always thought that teachers, because of their 
poise and culture, should free themselves from 


many tvrannies, including fashion. 


ECONOMY IN TIME 
time which 


A teacher 


Again the teacher loses much 


turned to useful account. 


should be 
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should never have an idle or lonesome moment. 
Social affairs, parties, talking to kill time, etc., 
are too frivolous to take much of a good teacher’s 
time. We should bring this same spirit of 
economy of time to our pupils, and teach them 
how to value time. In this we can do the future 
nation a great service. In our class work, we 
can leave off padding, and consume the pupil’s 
time and energy only with those things which 
are worth while. One use of spare time is to add 
to our stock of knowledge in many directions for 
use on occasion. Poor teaching is most generally 
due to lack of suitable knowledge on the part of 


the teacher. 


ECONOMY IN MATERIALS USED 


Pupils damage thousands of dollars worth of 
text-books each term by writing and drawing 
over the pages. About half of the value of pen- 
cils is wasted by the children whittling them 
away in effort to sharpen them with a knife. In 
the rural and village schools enough lunch is 
thrown away to feed a small army. From a third 
to a half more tablet paper is consumed than is 
necessary to do the required work. At the end of 
the term, books and other school material are 
left scattered about the building. Unburnt coal 
is carried out with the ashes from stoves or 
furnace. Desks are whittled and_ scratched. 
Window glass is broken and not paid for. As 
teachers, can we not make closer inspection along 
these lines, and do an additional bit for economy? 


MEALS AND LODGING 


Many teachers pay big prices for board and 
often have trouble in finding a boarding place 
at any price. This matter is of easy and simple 
solution. When teachers go from home to teach, 
whether man or woman, a room can be rented, 


if not furnished, the teacher can furnish it, and 


— 


in either case, prepare his own meals at abou 
one-third the cost of the same at a_ board: 
Besides the saving in cost, when one 


FQ 


house. 
furnishes his own meals, he can select his food 


to suit his taste and digestion, have his meals at 
his own hours, and in other ways be independ 
The small amount of cooking for one under t 
arrangement can be done on an alcohol st: ve 
which can be covered with a half-gallon buc! 





| 
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cost of all materials should not be over one 
ar per week for one person. I have no re- 
“e to measure to the boarding house people, 
‘hey exist for the most part to meet the desire 
ple have to be served by others. In this again 
nay teachers have the opportunity of setting the 


Je example of personal independence. 


SAVE THE WASTE PAPER 


(here is much waste paper in every school. 
very pupil can bring from home every day a 
bundle of old papers, magazines, etc. So it will 
for even a one-room school to make 
several bales of paper during the term. One can 
easily get the name of a dealer in a nearby city to 
whom to ship. 


be easy 


Or a division superintendent 
could arrange to ship for all the schools of his 
division. This will help the paper manufacturers, 
and add a nice sum to the income of each school. 

lhe public school is for everybody, everybody 
School life is the focus of every 
factor of civilization. Study these and other 
similar school-life problems. Let them provoke 


goes to school. 


discussion. Any problem must be looked into 
before its merits can be fully decided upon. No 
one knows it all, and none of us can see ourselves 
as others see us—drink to the memory of 


Bobbie Burns. 


PROVIDE FOR THE “RAINY Day” 


None of us are guilty in all these points all the 
time, but most of us are guilty of some of them 
some of the time. In loyalty and patriotic zeal 
let us check up, and see how the account stands. 
I would not invoke a draft measure of the gov- 
ernment to enlarge and intensify the duties and 
opportunities of the teacher. Volunteer and loyal 
service to the fundamental and best interests of 
humanity are wanted. Teachers take the lead in 
this respect. No other class of people do as 
much public service for as little pay, but we can 
always do just a little more, and in doing so, let 
us not forget to look after our own business in- 
terests. No one will do this for us. If we are 
not to be objects of charity by and by, we must 
provide for the “rainy day.” 


Overworking the Four Conjugations in Teaching 


the Latin Verb’ 





J. N. BROWN, Professor of Latin, Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va. 





By no means the least of the difficulties which 
confront the teacher of first year Latin is the 
ver). In the early years of my own teaching, | 
always approached this part of the work with a 
iecling of dread, born partly of sympathy for the 
student for what was before him, and partly from 

knowledge of what was before me. They 
learned the verb, however, with about as much 
thoroughness and accuracy as the students who 
come to me now after having been taught by 
ers, and I am not disposed to believe that | 
was behind the average teacher in efficiency, but 
velieve that the work I spent on it, and the 
etfor! it cost the students were out of all propor- 


iper read at the classical section of the State 
Association. 


Tea rs’ 


tion to results, as compared to other matters in 
first year work. 


This experience, I have reason to believe, is 
very common, and the difficulty arises to some 
extent unavoidably from the inherent peculiarity 
of the Latin verb to a student unacquainted with 
an inflected language, but to a great degree from 
the over-stressing of the four conjugations, and 
the excessive use of the model verbs resulting in 
the unnecessary multiplication of forms. 

In the first year books and grammars commonly 
used, the verb covers anywhere from ten pages 
in one where it is closely crowded, to seventeen, 
in a grammar like Bennetts, not counting “sum,” 
a total of four hundred and eighty-eight separate 
verbs. 
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But the number of forms to be remembered, is 
not the only burden. Most of our students are 
led to attempt to carry in mind four separate 
and distinct systems of verb expression, as if 
the Roman thought and spoke and wrote in just 
sO many separate divisions, and to keep these 
apart and distinguish them, requires a mental 
effort which is not only unscientific, but which 
could be more profitably applied in some other 
direction. Furthermore, in carrying the four 
model verbs separately in mind, the student gets 
into the habit of mentally pausing to see whether 
a form is like or like “rego,” instead of 
reading its meaning, and this produces hesitation 
and uncertainty, at a time when his ideas of lan- 
guage are not too well developed, and his intel- 


“amo” 


lectual processes none too sure. 

Try some of your students on some perfects 
like do, and see how many give you “dedi” as 
one of the principal parts and then write “davi.” 
Why shouldn’t they? We have given them “amo” 
as a model, and if it isn’t like “amo,” why give 
them amo to memorize? They may very easily 
learn the difference, but perfects not ending in 
vi will seem irregular always. 

The student is bothered in the first place, as 
to which one of the four “languages” the verb 
is used in, and in the next place as to whether 
after all, it may belong to still another class, out- 
side the accepted realm. 

I venture the assertion that most of our stu- 
dents think of “amo” in connection with any 
first conjugation word before coming to a per- 
ception of its meaning. This same student on 
going home from school need not stop and say 
He resembles a man whom I know 
I believe this man whom I see is 


“T see a man. 
who is tall. 
therefore a tall man.” 

Why should he stop and think of “rego” in 
connection with “marry” or “amo” in connection 
with “fight”? Simply because we teach him to 
say these verbs over and over until he comes to 
feel that the whole verb world revolves about 
them. It is not even necessary for him when he 
meets a form to stop and say mass over it such as, 

singular number, indicative, fu- 
nor is it wise to let him follow a 


“third person, 
ture, active,” 


method which lets him run over in his mind a 
group of parallel forms until he stumbles over one 


that seems to fit. 
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When the student meets each separate verb 
form in reading, he must read the person, the 
tense, and the thing that takes place, and there is 
every reason in the world why he should come at 
them as naturally and as directly as possible, 
and we may seriously question whether the 
method commonly used, gives him a straight road 
to the word or instead, breeds in him of itself 
hesitation and uncertainty as stated above. Does 
he not waste time in stopping to inquire what his 
form is like when he ought to be asking what it 
means? 


We must admit, for want of absolute proof 
against it, that the method of memorizing the 
four conjugations seems to have many things 
to recommend it; it ought to develop a sort of 
feeling for the words, if only the meaning could 
be connected in the thought, and if it didn’t re- 
quire so much of the letter that killeth, and cost 
so much potential enthusiasm to attain it. 

And yet, who ever really learned English by 
saying over “I love,” “you love,” “he loves,” 
and so on? 

Is it possible, then, to teach the verb in such 
a way as to reduce materially the number of 
forms to be remembered, to lessen the strain 
upon the teacher, and the amount of time and 
effort on the part of the student, and to make the 
verb seem alive and natural? It is the purpose 
of this paper to show that it can, and to do so, we 
shall give the method which we have used with 
some degree of success in recent years. 


In the first place, before taking up the study 
of the verb seriously, and certainly before the 
student has studied the lesson on the verb, ex 
plain to him that the Latin language, like many 
other languages has its ideas of person, time, and 
actual meaning embodied in one word, where we 
use as a rule, three separate words, and then 
proceed to point out just what takes the place 
of the words “I,” “ etc., in Latin. In an ex- 
pression like “cantat,” do not say, and do not 
have the students say “third person, singular,’ 
but separate the “t” by a hyphen, and make them 
call it “he,” as the case may engi 


Then place on the board “-m” (and 
5.77 “+” “nt.” “mus,” “-tis,” etc., always v vith 
a dash before them to remind the class that ° 
really inseparable from the other parts of he 


ss ” 
you, 


“she” 


are 
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|, but always, place them apart from each 
er, here and there on the board, out of their 
willy arranged order. This is, of course, to 

| from developing the sing song, “Amé, amas’, 

it” habit, which makes the whole world kin — 
inship which arouses little enthusiasm on the 
t of the teacher. 


\fter the six personal words are written on the 

hoard, point them out in rapid succession, letting 

whole class answer “I,” “we,” “you,” etc., 

| the recitation so far, will never lack interest ; 

fact, some students go so far as to ask if 

these words may not at some time have been 
pronouns ! 


Then take up the book, with the simple trans- 
lating exercises for the next lesson and ask for 
the verbs — not what they mean, as, “I walk,” 
etc., for that is another matter, but whether the 
pronoun ideas at the end mean “I,” “you,” “they,” 
or “we,” until the students can reasonably be de- 
pended upon to keep this uppermost in their 
minds. This process must, of course, be kept up 
for several days, until these forms will look fami- 
liar and assume the significance and value of 
pronouns, and until you feel sure that your class 
instantly recognize them whenever and 
wherever met, regardless of whether one loves 
or does not love. In other words, the prime ob- 
ject is to teach them to read the form before 
not “amo.” 


will 


them, 


|he only irregularities in this scheme through- 
out the rest of the verb, are the “o” and “m” 
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used for “I,” and the peculiarity of the perfect, 
so that it is absolutely unnecessary — not only 
that, but harmful, to have students learn these 
for the present tense, and then begin all over 
again for each successive tense and conjugation 
as the memorizing method does. 


So far, we have dealt only with the active. The 
passive must be taken up, not as made up of new 
forms, but to all intents and purposes as being 
the same, with some additional sign attached to 
show that the idea is passive. By placing the 
forms on the board, and having the class analyze 
them, they readily see that this distinguishing 
form is “r,” which is to be translated and dealt 
with in the same manner as the forms above, and 
usually in conection with them. 


What we have said in detail as to this method is 
doubtless sufficient for present purposes. It re- 
mains to discuss briefly the tense ideas and the 
reduction of the number of forms. 


Up to this point, the question of conjugation 
should not be mentioned, though, of course, we 
assume that we begin with the “-a” verbs. 


The tense question should be taken up next, 
and exactly as in the case of the pronoun end- 
ings, the whole attention must be concentrated on 
the things which indicate the time, and these 
should be placed on the board with hyphens be- 
tween the parts always. 


To keep the time idea in some sort of logical 
order, arrange a scheme as follows: 





Pluperfect Perfect Imperfect 





Present Future Future Perfect 








ie starting point is, of course, the present; 
in tront of that, the future; in front of the future, 
uture perfect. In the past, it is not so easy 


to justify the placing of the imperfect next to the 
present, and the perfect back of that, except on 
the basis of stem, and that is to some extent, 


falling back on the arrangement according to 
“present system” or “past system” as in the 
grammars, and we may be sure that the student 
working on the difficulties of first year Latin 
cares very little for “systems” —unless, of course, 
they help him get a grip on his work. The logi- 
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cal gain, however, even with this to explain, is 
considerable, for we always conceive of time as 
going forward or backward and not up and 
down, with the tenses piled up like Pelion on 
Ossa, as they are in the grammars. 
This 


least with the question of the kind of time, and 


arrangement does not interfere in the 
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as much attention as necessary can be given to 


the further relation of the tenses. 


After marking off the outline on the board, 
the forms may be filled in to whatever extent 
the teacher desires. The imperfect of do, for 


instance would appear as follows: 





Pluperfect Perfect Imperfect 


da-ba-m 
da-ba-s 
da-ba-t 
da-ba-mus 
da-ba-tis 
da-ba-nts 


da-ba-r 
da-ba-ris 
da-ba-tur 
da-ba-mur 
da-ba-mini 
da-ba-ntur 





Present Future Future Perfect 








The forms for each tense, as here shown, must 
be placed exactly in a column, so that a glance 
will show the tense sign to bea clear definite thing 
as “-ba This is intended to fix permanently 
in mind the one, and only one thing needful for 
the student to know in order that he may be 
able to recognize that tense any time he meets it, 
and for all practical purposes, instead of mem- 
orizing forty-eight forms for each tense, as he 
does in using the model verbs of the four con- 
jugations, he can have the whole thing at his 
finger-tips by remembering simply “ba-.” 

The other tenses are taken up in order, and 
the until ‘the 
scheme is filled out, and I am strongly of the 
opinion that this should be done after the pres- 


same process used whole tense 


ent of one verb is learned, before anything at 
all is said about the various conjugations, for 
the reason that we ought to keep that out of sight 
the student the verb 

There are actually four conjugations in 


until has learned to see 
whole. 
the present, and by teaching these four first, we 
multiply the mass of forms to be learned by four, 


for it so happens that it is the only tense where 


there are four. The future has two, and the 
other tenses only one. 

In the indicative alone, there are 192 forms in 
the four tenses where there is only one conjuga- 
tion, and even when we undertake to teach them 
as four, resulting in a memorizing process, it 
would be much easier to learn forty-eight, than 
one hundred and ninety-two, but by noting the 
essential things, the whole verb can be learned 
with practically the same effort as is required 
to learn the four separate conjugations in any 


one tense. 


It is surprising to what extent the verb lends 
itself to this method of treatment, and it certainly 
is better pedagogy to keep the verb before the 
student as a unit, than to start it off in four 
sections in the hope of getting it together again 
the habit of thought has been 


after wrong 


formed. 


It is not necessary to go into further details, 
except to say that I form a separate scheme ‘or 
the participle and the infinitive — one, not four, 


as follows: 





Nl 
Past Present Future | 


: | : 














Future 


Past Present 
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his scheme, as in the case of the other, is in- 
tended to give a graphic, easily remembered 
i, which shall include any participle and in- 
live, so that it is necessary to learn it once 
only, and be free from the endless variety sug- 
ied by the forms on page after page of the 
Latin books or grammars. 

()f course, they have to be compared and taken 
into consideration, but this should be done by the 
teacher in such a way as to make one verb out 
of it, not four. 

| have already stated that I have used this 
method for some time, and its superiority over the 
full conjugation method is permanently settled in 
my own mind, but to get some definite idea in 
figures, I recently gave my freshman class a test 
on the verb, dividing them into two sections, with 
those who had been taught at least partially by 


this method, in one, and those who had not, in 
the other. 

I wrote on the board twenty-four verbs in vari- 
ous persons and tenses, and asked the pupils to 
translate as many as they could in a given time. 
On comparing the papers, I found that those who 
had used this method, attempted an average of six- 
teen, while those who had not, only twelve. The 
former gave correctly over twelve each, and the 
latter only a little over seven. 

This test could not cover, of course, the ques- 
tion as to how much time and effort were spent 
on learning the verb, and there might be many 
things to take into consideration which would 
cause these figures to vary somewhat, but I feel 
confident that the whole result, if the method is 
given a fair trial, will fully justify its use. 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





How THE TEACHER May Hetpe Win Tuts War 


‘he one absorbing national question now is* 


How can we win this war? Perhaps the an- 
swers are many, for some will say we can win 
by overwhelming the enemy by air fighting ; others 
will say we can win by defeating the submarine, 

yet others depend on the magnificent army 
we are sending over to help break down the 
chemy on the western front. But the thoughtful 
rson_ realizes that we must use all of these 
ins and that all these branches must fully and 
rilially co-operate in the one great movement. 


Shall we demand that the sailors, soldiers and 
lying squadrons co-operate at the front, and not 
demand the same thing of the producers, the con- 
suniers, and the distributing forces here at home? 
No: certainly not, for we must all lay aside every 
selish ambition and faithfully co-operate with 
eac, other in this tremendous struggle if we are 
0 In. 


it, my teacher friend, this principle of co- 
“peation must take possession of your school 
con nunity, for it is from these small localities 


that the sinews of war must come. If the people 
in the several communities in this great country 
fail to stand together, the very foundation of 
the superstructure will be in vital danger. It is 
the seemingly little things that in their cumulative 
strength are going to be the deciding factors in 
this struggle. 

It is the community that produces a little more 
than usual through its backyard gardens or farms 
or factories, then practices a more rigid economy 
than usual, and gives all it can to the Red Cross 
work, then stands together to keep the school, 
the moral life, the health, and the social life in 
the best condition possible, that is going to do its 
patriotic duty and really help win the war. 


This can only be accomplished through thor- 
ough community co-operation in the form of a 
fixed organization. The public school, which is 
the people’s own institution, is the place to effect 
and from which to direct the organization, and 
the school teacher, the public official of the com- 
munity, is the one to take the initiative and con- 


tinually boost this organization. 
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The real value of community organization in 
connection with the public school has so im- 
pressed the leaders of our nation that a bill, 
entitled “For War Information and Community 
Association,” has been introduced in both Houses 
section of this bill is as 


of ( ongress. (ne 


follows: 
“Section 3. That wherever the citizens of any 
public school district shall have organized a com- 
munity association to use the public school build- 
ing, which their children are accustomed to at- 
tend, for the purpose of assembling to consult 
for the common good; for efforts to increase 
and conserve the food supply; for co-operative 
endeavor to provide hospital and other supplies 
for the .\merican Red Cross service; for extend- 
ing the opportunity for popular subscription to 
Government loans; for activities intended to en- 
hance the vigor and health of the people by means 
of physical training and wholesome recreation ; 
or for other purposes designed to support and 
strengthen the nation in time of war, and shall 
have designated the principal of said public school 
or a person associated with said principal to 
serve as community secretary, and through the 
said community secretary shall have made appli- 
cation for the bulletins and communications pub- 
lished by the United War 


Commission, it shall be the duty of said com- 


States Information 


mission to transmit to such community associa- 
tion of citizens the bulletins and communications 
issued by it.” 

Fortunately for our great Commonwealth we 
have about one thousand Community (or School 
and Civic) Leagues actively working. If one 
of these leagues happens to be connected ‘with 
your school, do your utmost to make it the broad, 
effective organization it should be. But if there 
is not a league in connection with your school, 
write to us at once — and mention this article — 
for literature on How to Organize a Community 
League. 

Teacher friend, you demand that our soldier 
boys do their duty, and I wish to say that the 


nation is demanding just as much of you. Re- 


spond at once! 


Tue ROANOKE MEETING 


“On to Roanoke!” should be the cry from now 
till Thanksgiving. The annual State meeting of 
the leagues will be held as usual in connection 
with the great State Educational Conference, and 
this year we meet in Roanoke Thanksgiving week. 
The league program proper begins Thursday 
morning, November 29th, at 9:00 o'clock, and 
continues through Friday night, November 3oth. 
very league in the State should be represented 
at this meeting by at least one delegate. This is 
an opportunity for the teacher to prevail on at 
least one patron to attend this conference, and 
that 


worker. 


will go 


patron back home a more loyal 
Teachers, don’t lose this splendid op- 
portunity. 

On August 8th we had the pleasure of meeting 
with representatives of the leagues of Prince 
Edward county at Puckets Springs, and there 
organized the Prince :dward County Federation 
of Community Leagues. 

Mr. C. W. Mason, county agricultural demon- 


stration agent, presided, and Superintendent 


Atkinson was one of the speakers. It was one of 
those delightful all-day picnic affairs, and_ the 
large crowd present thoroughly enjoyed the day, 
and of course I had one of the best times ever 


ANNUAL REPporRTS 


——=— 


We have received to date 575 
[Inquire at once as to whether your league has 
If not, see that it does 


annual reports 


sent in its annual report. 
so immediately, or it will not be included in this 
year’s annual report. 

Better School (Patron’s) Day has been fixed 
for Friday, October 26th, and every school and 
league in the State should certainly use this op- 
portunity to bring the people together for a splen- 


did celebration. 


t 


The Department of Public Instruction has just 
expressed to every superintendent in the Siate 
sufficient copies of the Special Day Progran me 
Bulletin for them to supply one to each school 
[If you have not received your copy, make inqu't) 


about it at once. There also went along with 
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ec bulletins a post card report blank for 

‘ter School Day. Be sure you get this report 

Wiank, fill it out, and return it to us immediately 
r the occasion. 


Onyects TO BE ATTAINED 


‘he Community League should interest itself 
the improvement of the educational, social, 
reational, physical, moral, civic, economic and 
vernmental conditions of the community. Every 

locality should earnestly desire and consistently 
irk for: 

lhe best school equipment, teaching force, at- 
tendance and practical results ; 

(he most wholesome social and recreational 
opportunities brought about through special com- 
munity celebrations, entertainments, and contests ; 

lhe best sanitary conditions for school, home 
and community that all contagious diseases may 
be eliminated or controlled ; 

(he most satisfying moral and religious life 
and advantages to the exclusion of all that is base 
and immoral ; 

(he civic beauty of its homes, streets or roads, 
and public buildings and grounds ; 

(he economic welfare of each individual 
family by improved gardening, farming, poultry 
and stock-raising, store and factory conditions 


and when possible co-operative buying and selling ; 


The most just and economical administration 
of all local, State and national government, with 
only good men in office and every man a voter or 
looked upon as a slacker. 

(hese are some of the things that ought to 
engage the attention of a Community League. 
li you have a league is it doing this broad work? 
it there isn’t a league in your community are you 
not convinced that you should have one? 


McLEAN DAY” OBSERVED BY FRANKLIN 
SHERMAN HIGH SCHOOL 


McLean, Va. 


very year on the first Saturday in August, the 


Franklin Sherman High School observes, under the 
auspices of the School and Civic League of McLean, 
What is known as the “McLean Day,” the proceeds 


of which are used by the league in community and 


school work. Various committees, such as publicity, 
program, decorations, speakers, tournaments, athletics, 
dancing, etc., are organized, and every member is in- 
vited to take an active part in this community festival. 

On the fourth of August, 1917, the third annual 
“McLean Day” was held. More than six hundred 
people attended and from midday to midnight entered 
enthusiastically into the spirit of the occasion and the 
enjoyment of the amusing features provided. After all 
expenses were paid, etc., about two hundred dollars 
was cleared. 

One of the most successful features on the 
gram was the tournaments. The charge to the knights 
was delivered to the amateurs by Mr. Herbert F. Wil- 
liams, of East Woodford, and by Dr. A. F. Zimmerman, 
of Elnido, to the more knights. The 
coronation address was the feature of the Royal Set, 
which inaugurated the evening’s dancing, and was 
delivered by Mr. Wilson Fan, of Fairfax. 


pro- 


experienced 


The chief orator of the day was the Honorable 
Lewis H. Machen, who came from Richmond for the 
occasion. His address was heard by a great mass of 
people, at the conclusion of which “America” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner” were sung with a will by all. 

The grounds presented a beautiful spectacle in the 
evening when the artistic decorations of greens, flow- 
ers, lanterns and large flags were illumined by elec- 
tricity from a Delco plan on an auto trailer. 

“McLean Day” is one of the many things that the 
community is doing to make the Franklin Sherman 
High School of McLean a community center. This 
school was organized in October, 1914, with only two 
teachers and the total enrollment, for the first year, of 
Last year, the enrollment was two hundred 
The one unoccupied 


fifty-four. 
and forty with a faculty of five. 
room in the school is used by the community as a 
library and reading room. The auditorium, which was 
furnished by the league, serves as the center of activities 
for the community. This league now intends to devote 
its time and energy towards building a new station for 
the community. Political meetings of all kinds are held 
in the auditorium of the school, including the polls, 
Masonic Lodge meetings, plays, receptions, dances, 
moving pictures, and every Sunday afternoon religious 
services are conducted there. 

Last year, two nearby one-room schools were closed 
and consolidated with this school, and the children were 
brought to McLean in automobiles. The school board 
pays the car fare of the children above the sixth 
grade coming from the one-room schools at Chester- 
brook and Spring Hill. 

The School and Civic League is active throughout 
the entire year and during its three years of organiza- 
tion, it has accomplished much by its ceaseless efforts 
for the school and community. 

CuHarvotre L. TrouGHToN, 
Secretary School and Civic 
League of McLean, Va. 
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Among the Colleges 





HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
August 13, I917. 


Under the genial and efficient management of 
Dr: W.. 7 
the 
most successful in our history. 
dred students enrolled during the first 


and considerably over one hundred during the second 


Sanger, Director, our summer session was 
and in the 
Nearly seven hun- 
term, 


most largely attended many ways 


were 


term. 

Some of the distinguishing features were the or- 
ganization of a large Glee Club, a patriotic pageant 
in each term different in character, but alike 
in success, enjoyable concerts given by the students, 


very 


excursions to the neighboring points of interest, etc. 
The event of the first week of the second term was 
the visit of the prize winners of the Girls’ Canning 
Clubs who were awarded a week’s stay here as their 
prize for superior merit. Thirty-five counties sent 
seventy-six girls, who were accompanied by Miss 


Agnew, State Agent, and twelve of her assistants. 


The July 
zine contains a notice of several changes in the fac- 


number of our quarterly school maga- 


School 


ulty for the coming session. The office of matron 
will be abolished, and the duties of this position wiil 
be divided among Miss Corbett, dietitian 
and instructor in Institutional Management, will have 
charge of all the housekeeping; Miss Godfrey, a 
professional nurse, will care for the sick and teach 
Home Nursing; Miss Lancaster will become Social 
Director; Mr. Heatwole will his work in 
Education; Mr. Shriver will be succeeded by Mrs. 
McMichael, of Peabody College. Miss King was 
compelled by illness to give up her work, and Mr. 
Paul R. Little, of Minnesota, will have her depart- 
ment. The school physician, Dr. Firebaugh, has 
entered the army; Dr. Deyerle will take his place 


others. 


resume 


here. 

We have found it interesting to note in a recent 
book entitled “School and College Credit for Outside 
Bible Study” that our school is cited as one of the 
pioneers in this movement and its plan commended 
as in some respects the best of the many institutions 
surveyed. 

The number of applications for our winter ses- 
sion is larger than ever before at this time of year 


News 





WHY THE UNITED STATES IS AT WAR 
PRIZES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS - 
STATE CONTEST 


The sum of $300 has been placed at the disposal 
of the National Board for Historical Service, to be 
expended in prizes to the public school teachers of 
the State of Virginia for the best essays on the sub- 
ject: Why the United States is at War. It is intended 
that the treatment should be primarily historical in 
character, bringing out those facts of recent or more 
remote history which seem to have a bearing on the 
question 

It is proposed to offer the prizes as follows: 


GROUP A. FOR TEACHERS IN PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
M SOR BESS OE, vcr ctor ce ea $ 75 
\. SORONG BEISE OF 2.5 bcc eaicwnecees $ 30 
Dy CIE SITEO OR, 4h c.ceacaepersews $ 20 
A TOUTE OTISE OF. oi.ccas von ccienis $ 15 
A Pt PTO Oe ok asoica dae sw danns $ 10 


GROUP B. FOR TEACHERS IN PUBLI( 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A ReSe “DIZE Oeics sasdneanede $ 75 
Pi. SOCOM PRIZE COE oo vince gas Bin reves $ 25 
Five third prizes, each of ........ $ 10 


Essays submitted in competition for these prizes 
should observe the following conditions: 

1. Typing is not required, but essays must be 
legibly written on sheets securely fastened together, 
on one side of the sheet only. 

2. Essays must not exceed three thousand words 
in length. 

3. It is understood that many competitors will 
not have access to large libraries. In making the 
award, therefore, stress will be laid on the thorough 
and intelligent use of such material as may be found 
in a school or town library of moderate size or 1a) 
readily be secured from various sources at littl 
no expense. Periodicals such as the New York Times 
Current History of the War, Literary Digest, an¢ 
Review of Reviews furnish useful surveys of curre! 


events and extracts from a considerable numbe 
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ments. The History Teacher’s Magazine (Mc- 
ey Publishing Company, Philadelphia), especially 
number for June, 1917, contains a number of 
| short articles and reading lists on the war. 
S.\cral pamphlets, including the President’s mes- 
s and other documents, may be had free on 
cation to The National Board for Historical 
ice, 1133 Woodward Building, Washington, D. 
(. ~The American Association for International Con- 
tion, 407 West 117th Street, New York, has printed 
ial documents of the various governments issued 
connection with the war and these may be had 
ce on application. Some documents may also be 
secured from individual Congressmen. 


;. In making the award in each group, the com- 
mittee will give the preference to essays in which the 
subject is so treated as to be intelligible and interest- 
ing to pupils in the class of schools in which the 
writer is teaching. 

5. Elaborate bibliographies and footnotes are not 
expected, but each paper should be accompanied by 
a brief list of books, periodicals, and documents ac- 
tually consulted. For the less obvious and familiar 
facts, brief references to the authorities should be 
made in footnotes. 


6. All essays should be addressed to Waldo G. 
Leland, Secretary National Board for Historical Ser- 
vice, 1133 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Essays should not be signed, but each essay should 
be accompanied by a slip containing the name, ad- 
dress, and teaching position of the writer. The names 
of writers will not be communicated to the commit- 
tee of award until after their awards have been 
made. 

; must be received in Washington not 
later than 6:00 P. M. on Thursday, November 15, 
igi7. The prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter 


as practicable. 


7. Essays 


NATIONAL CONTEST 


A similar competition has been instituted in other 
States and the essays which receive the first prizes 
in the State competitions will be considered in a 
national contest in which two additional prizes of $75 
each are to be awarded to the best essays submitted 
in Group A and Group B respectively. 


HAMPTON’S BELOVED PRINCIPAL RESTS 
FROM HIS LABORS 


By Wm. Anthony Aery 


Hollis Burke Frissell, beloved principal of Hamp- 
ton Institute for nearly twenty-five years, and 


Samuel Chapman Armstrong, his soldierly predeces- 
Sor, now rest side by side, as once they loyally 


worked by day and by night, to give all men, regard- 
less of class or race, a new conception of education— 
“education for life.” 

The funeral service, simple and impressive, which 
was held on Wednesday in the Hampton Institute 
Memorial Church and in the small school cemetery, 
in memory of the life and work of Dr. Frissell, 
brought together on the Lower Peninsula of Virginia 
hundreds upon hundreds of thoughtful white and 
colored people, who paid tribute to one of America’s 
leading statesmen-educators. 

Hollis Burke Frissell spent all his life in wise, 
unselfish service to his fellowmen. Born in Amenia, 
N. Y., on July 14, 1851, he early learned to be of ser- 
vice to his own family. He helped his father, Rev. 
Amasa Cogswell Frissell, in the work of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 

In 1874 he was graduated from Yale and, in 1879, 
from Union Theological Seminary. He became in 
1880 assistant pastor of the Madison Avenue Church, 
New York, and a little later became chaplain of 
Hampton Institute. 

When General S. C. Armstrong died in 1893, Dr. 
Frissell became principal. At the time of his death 
Dr. Frissell was a member of a number of educa- 
tional boards, including the General Education Board 
and Jeanes Board, and a trustee of several colored 
schools. In 1914 he became president of the New 
ork State Colonization Society, and in 1916 was 
elected president of the Mandingo Association. 

Dr. Frissell gave much of his time, thought, and 
strength to the constructive work which is being 
carried on in American education. His sympathies 
extended to all classes. Through modesty, meekness 
and sincerity he won the friendship of rich and poor 
everywhere. 


RESOLUTIONS 


WuereEAsS it pleased God in His infinite wisdom to 
remove from our midst our highly esteemed friend 
and companion, Superintendent J. H. Stephens; be it 

Resolved: 1. That the County School Board of 
Montgomery County desires to put on record its 
feeling of sympathy for the bereaved family in the 
loss of their beloved husband and father; 

2. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family, a copy put in the minutes of the July 
meeting, I917, a copy sent to the Montgomery 
Messenger and a copy to the VirGIntA JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon for publication. 

S. J. SHANKLIN, 
J. T. Harpwick, 
W. T. Doosine, 
E. S. Hacan, 


Committee. 
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News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





JUNE REPORTS 


Work on new school building at Bland is progressing 
rapidly, and we expect to occupy it about the middle 
ot October 


FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 


Our schools have closed for summer, past session 
fairly successful considering the many hindrances. We 
shall aim for better next term. 

R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 

I have spent most of the month working gardens 
and thus suiting myself to war conditions. We hope to 
feed others as well as ourselves. 

J. P. McCLUER, Supt. 

Stafford county board met for annual settlement on 
Financial matters all found correct and 

Some of the district boards will meet to 


July 3rd. 

satisfactory. 
elect teachers in July, others will wait to appoint 
teachers until reports from summer examination are 


received, 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


Princess Anne county has a demonstrator in home 
economics permanently located in the county, who is 
now lecturing and organizing for practical demonstra- 
tions in canning and other economic work, and will also 
teach domestic science in the schools. 

O. B. MEARS, Supt. 

The Portsmouth schools closed after a ten months’ 
session on June 20th. There were 71 graduates of the 
high school and 175 graduates from the white grammar 
schools in February and June, and 69 from the colored 
grammar school and six from the colored high school 
President E. H. Russell, of Fredericksburg, delivered 
the commencement address. 


H. A. HUNT, Supt. 


The Loudoun county board requested additional levy 
of two and a half cents for county purpose and this levy 
was made by supervisors. This makes total county and 
district levy fifty cents in each district. 
division superintendent was fixed at $1,800 for term of 


Salary of 


four years. 

O. L. EMERICK, Acting Supt. 
thoroughly aligned with the farm demonstration and 
domestic agency work; these three departments are co- 
ordinated under the local Agricultural Council of 
Safety. Their work is aggressive and insistent. The 
immediate work is a county survey of all agricultural 


and garden products. 


FRANK T. WEST, Supt. 





At a meeting of the Dinwiddie county school board, 
held June 29, 1917 (10 out of 12 being present), it was 
decided unanimously that the incoming division superin- 
tendent, the expenses of his office, and the expenses of 
this board be paid out of the county school fund by an 
appropriation before it is apportioned to the districts, 
for the year commencing July 1, 1917, this amount will 
he $1,500. It was further adopted by unanimous vote 
“That this board guarantee the division superintendent 
an annual salary of $1,500” (the salary received from 
the State to be included in this amount), and also to his 
traveling expenses. 


EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 


I report this month a few days less in school duties 
in Giles. The other days come rather for a vacation 
to division superintendents after the schools have all 
closed. I have spent most of mine with the hoe to 
help sustain (or do my bit) the life and liberty of our 

The public school machinery of Louisa county is 
great republic. No slackers are needed now in any 
department. A prosperous, happy and united people 
must be an aggressive, active and God-fearing people. 
My division is suffering with a very disastrous drought 
and unless copious showers soon fall we will before 
another summer be forced to call on more favored 
friends for help. The inter-county contest for the Ninth 
District, held at Glade Spring June 14th-16th, was a 
I only regret that more counties do not take 
part in these contests. Knowledge without public ex- 
pression loses a great part of its world-uplifting power 


R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


success. 


The new school auditorium at Cherrydale was dedi- 
cated June 11th. The cost of the building was approxi- 
mately $8,000. Professor W. T. Hodges, State School 
Inspector, was present and gave all of his hearers a 
most interesting and instructive address on the growth 
of the schools in Alexandria county for the past seven 
years. He was followed by Hon. C. C. Carlin, who made 
a strong and much appreciated address upon “The 
Part We are to Take in the War.” We were all le- 
lighted to have with us at our county school com- 
mencement on June 20th our State Superintend«t 
R. C. Stearnes. He made a most practical, interest:ng 
and instructive address to the graduating class of 
sixty-nine boys and girls. His hearers were all hig)\\) 
pleased with his pointed and conscience-stirring 4q! 
tions, which he used for topics cf his address. 1e 
schools of Alexandria closed a very successful scl 
year on June 22nd. 


FLETCHER KEMP, Supt 


beg: 
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JULY REPORTS 


ne “Preparedness School” for colored children is in 
‘ation in Charles City county and is doing satis- 
factory work. 


A. C. COOPER, Supt. 


s has been a busy month visiting school-houses 
icester county to note their condition and trying 
tain teachers suitable. 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


The Norfolk county district levy was raised from 
s in Butts Road and Pleasant Grove districts 
Schools will open September 17th. 


JAMES HURST, Supt. 


for next year. 


[he schools of Roberson district, Wise county, 
began work on the 30th, but the account of their work 
will be reported for August. The schools of Gladeville 
district will begin work on August 6th, with the largest 
corps of teachers, numbering about 45. 


In Giles county, Pembroke High School building is 
nearing completion. White Gate graded building will 
be ready for fall opening. With the exception of a 
few one-room schools, teachers have been secured for 
the term of 1917-18. 

R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


All high schools in Amelia and Nottoway will 
open in September, the other schools will open in Octo- 
ber. We are planning to build two school-houses, but 
we find difficulty in getting carpenters. County boards 
and supervisors have supplemented the superintendent's 
salary. 


W. R. WRIGGLESWORTH, Supt. 


At its annual meeting to lay the levies for the sev- 
eral districts in Dinwiddie county, and the county levy, 
the board of supervisors increased the county school 
levy 5 cents. This means an increase in county funds of 
$3,000. All white schools in the county will open the 
17th of September, and all colored schools will open 
the 15th of October. 











J. J. KELLY, JR, Supt. GEO. BASKERVILLE ZEHMER, Supt. 
3 | 
' Advertising that Tells!! 
| The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 
i It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 
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It goes in every County and City of the State. 
It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 
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Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 














The meetings of the boards of King -George with 
the superintendent and county treasurer was held July 
25th, and the accounts all appeared satisfactory. A 
resolution was passed increasing the salaries of teachers. 
No teacher who holds a first grade certificate is to re- 
reive less than $40 a month. 

We expect to build a school in each district of Staf- 
ford county by October Ist, if possible. The difficulty 
find a great drawback. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


in securing labor, we 
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woman in each county engaged in organizing canning 
clubs. All are doing good work. The citizens of the 
county have petitioned the board of supervisors to 
employ a county agent. We believe this will be done at 
the next meeting of the board. 

Schools will open September 3rd and October 1st. 
Patrons’ League, Stephens City, has raised over $300, 
part of a fund of $2,000 which they have pledged to 
equip laboratories, build fence, stable and cement walks. 
They have purchased chairs for public hall at $550 and 
piano at $250. We hope to organize leagues at all 











schools. 
We have a county nurse for Clarke county and a LESLIE D. KLINE, Supt. 
° o-—-0- 0-0-0 e- er > © °- m+ 
“— . 

Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development BUILDING PLANS 

4 (Successor to Dixie School of Richmond, Va.) , 
x drawn according to 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL | and SPECIFICATIONS your, requirements, 

Corrective psychology for Back wardness, Speech Defects, ee ee oe os nite Musas caaetin 

Nervous Irritability, etc. School subjects taught. in Homes, Schools and Business buildings 
In keeping with latest research in psychology and medicine. > : 
Consultation, Tutoring, Vocational Guidance. RURAL WORK A SPECIALTY 

4 Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Director Box 96, Bryn Mawr, Pa. FRED J. WOODWARD, Architect 1423 Harvard St., Washington, D. C. 
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Educative Results very Laban stvlgg dl Ruperirtentens, every ane wirrinthnng] to — 

educative results. “Better school-keeping’” has fast become an educa- 
tional watchword. ‘Well enough” is a slogan of the past; higher ideals have come to stay. That is what 
Henry Ea Bennett believes. His twenty-five years of experience in educational work, and 
positions as Professor of Education and Director of the Training School at the College 
of William and Mary, and City Superintendent of Schools at Williamsburg, Va., have well qualified 
him to write a much-needed modern treatment of school management. In 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Just Issued 

treated from a definitely constructive view- 
point, with a specific and practicable remedy where criticism is made of present customs. The 
author has steadfastly put aside the temptation to think in terms of ideal and experimental 
kept consistently in mind the “average school of average opportunities and the 
ability.”” 374 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


A Few Chapter Titles | 


Work and Drudgery 
Motives and Incentives 
Constructive Government 
Community Co-operation 
School Extension 
Teacher Self-Management 


stman 


his present 


Those topics essential in preparation for teaching are 


schools, but has 


teacher of average 





Efficiency in Management 
School 


Health 
Promotions and 


Housekeeping 

Responsibility of the School 
Pupil Progress 
Marking Systems 

Getting Started Right 
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3 he Best Demonstration : 
° - e e , 
That this Bank Renders Real Service is the 
Steady Growth of Deposits } 
i 
i Year Deposits $ 
es oo 
MM... .rtawissive.ic. SS 
; Se ore eae & a Bee eer-ae 4,935,856.55 
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| The American National Bank | 
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of Richmond, Virginia 

i 

' “START RIGHT” Lecture Charts and Slides, 
Equip Your Room with Bradley School Materials Stencils and Booklets 
; Tater Colors, Crayons, School and Drawin F . ‘ ee 
~~ Papeve, Primacy Supplies. , = Teaching Agriculture in Schools 

Send for Ma iit a ape =f Simple, Practical, Impressive 

i ‘‘Worth While Stories for Every Day”’ Successful Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 

H By Lawton B. EVANS Price $1.50 Send 10 cts in postage for samples of booklets 

é gricultural Extension Department , 
! MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY senna strona cmc of N. J. 

| S.E. Cor. 17th and Arch Ste, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Raveenes Gallien Cities 

THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN When replying to advertisements, please 
money back. State kind of steel pens $1.00 mention the Virginia Journal of ; 
The Bell Book and Stationery Company Education 
; 14 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA. ; i 








No other Educational Journal can take the place of your own 
State paper. Subscribe now 
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Get YOUR Flag 
and the Flags FREE! 


of Our Allies 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure the 
flags and the portraits needed for your room. Write 
to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling 
what kind of buttons you want. We will send them 


postpaid by return mail. 











Handsome silk flags of the Allies 


Offer No. 4: 
English, Russian and Italian. 


ree. American, French, 
Mach 12x 18 inches, on staffs with ornaments. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Wonderful 


\ > 
a Offer No. 1: We will send vou 50 emblematic Offer No. 5: j 
! ttons or assorted with portrait buttons ‘‘QOil- Process” Paintings 
I of Washington, Lincoln and 


I if a) 
| of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your pupils 

\ ell them for ten cents each, Return President Wilson. Thir- 
the $4.00 to us and we will send a beautiful silk teen by sixteen inches in 
I S. Flag, 82x48 inches, heavy quality, on a one and a half inch 
st with gilded ornament, free. gilded frame. For the sale 
S. all bunting of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture; for 60 


_ Offer No. 2: \ standard U. S. 

g » ft by 8 ft. free. Fast colors; stripes : 
ed and stars embroidered on both sides. Tor buttons, two pictures, and 
10 buttons at ten cents each. for 75 buttons all three 
Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, free, Pictures, free. 

iu 16x 24 inches, on staff with ornaments. Offer No. 6: A fine Pen- 
American, French, English, Russian and Italian, cil Sharpener, free. Large 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast size. Sharpens any pencil. 

. Beautiful for inside ornamentation. For For the sale of 20 buttons 
the sale of at ten cents. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 138 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company, Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the U.S- 


sew 


the sale of 





ors 


35 buttons at 10 cents each. 
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The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 


Whittet ¢(@, Shepperson .- 
Printers 


11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 


Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 
almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 


Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 


ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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Virginia 
Military Institute 


Col legiate, Technical 
Military 





For information, address 


Post Adjutant, V. M. I., Lexington, Va. 
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A NECESSITY IN EVERY 
SCHOOLROOM 











$6.00 net 
For 50 pupils 


560 net 


For 20 pupils Courtis 
Standard Practice Tests 


IN ARITHMETIC—In the four operations with 
whole numbers—for Grades 4 to 8 


NEW CARD-CABINET EDITION 

is the most economical form in which the tests 

ever been published. Orders are coming in fast. 
} s needs to be in soon for fall delivery. 


World Book Company 


Also Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Manila 





yn-Hudson, %. Y. 











"inina Child 


to a competent and ready use of 
the dictionary and fixing the habit 
of consulting it is one of the main du- 
ties that the school can perform fora 
student:”” says Dr. Suzzallo, Presi- 
dent of University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


When 
Questions 
Arise 
in the history 
recitation, in ‘ 

language | 
work, spell- § 
ing, or about 
noted people, & 
places, for- 
eign words, 
synonyms, 
pronuncia- 
tion, new 
words, flags, 
state seals, 
etc., do 





















WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is a universal question answerer and 
contains just the information desired? 


Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. 
Why not requisition your school officials for the 
New International, the One Supreme Authority? 
400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
6,000 Illustrations. Thousands of other References. 
The only dictionary with the new divided page, character- 
ized “A Stroke of Genius.” Type matter is equivalent 
to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
The Buff Buckram binding of the Regular Edition is recom- 
mended in preference to the sheep binding for use in Schools, 
Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever subjected 
to hard and constant service. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, etc. FREE to 
teachers, a new booklet entitled the “Dog-Day Club.” 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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U : it f Vi > ¢ Charlottesville + 
niversity of Virginia, Visine | 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President ; 
The following Departments of study are represented: 
I. THE COLLEGE 4 
‘ In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). , 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 4 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The ‘ 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
F Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
| cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. , 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
j VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 
The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
} or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
+ once eee a . =e + 
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THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


HOME OFFICE —LANCASTER, PA. 


WILL SAVE YOU 


WORRIMENT in time of DISABILITY, either through ILLNESS, ACCIDENT 
or QUARANTINE by paying the following benefits: 


FOR SICKNESS REMEMBER! FOR ACCIDENT 
f rst week; We pay for ALL Diseases com- $40 per week for total disabil- 
yeu 1) ir- mon to both sexes. We pay ity, maximum, $520. Partial 
) for first disability, $5 per week, not to 
week if ilines ists three full benefits AT FULL RATES for exceed five weeks. 

we or more [f permanently time lost from school room dur- Loss of one eye, hand or 
totally disabled, $200 an- — ing convalescence and personal FOOL .- rss eereccencrescs $150 

t dea = : Loss of both eyes, hands 
inet Renetit $100, irre quarantine. Benefits are paid pea A Ay moth a i 
tive of sick benefits received during vacation periods. Permanent Total Disability 250 
r thereto Accidental Death Benefit.. 250 


A Pe ension of $3. oo per week, $156.00 a Year is Paid to all Members for Life (in lieu of 
above benefits) providing they are in good standing at age 65 and who became mem- 
bers ghee they reached the age of 51 years. 

Membership Does Not Cease if Member Gives up Teaching and marries or engages in any 


other work, provided said work is not considered hazardous or dangerous by the usual 


standards 


Write for Application to 


Dues $10.00 Per Year A. W. DAVIS, State Manager 
Payable Quarterly if Desired P. O. Box 68 Richmond, Virginia 
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- “tj . 
: SOUTHERN SCHOOL College of 
i CGilli d 
! SUPPLY COMPANY liam and sary 
: RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA { I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., 
{ B.S., A. M. 
: II—Normal Courses to prepare young men ¢ 
' for the work of Principals, Superin- ; 
tendents of Schools, etc. 
j; \\e have in stock at Raleigh, Richmond 1]1I—Special Two-Year Normal Course for 
° , High School Graduates. 
! and Norfolk, large supplies of 
i , I1V—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. 
' School Desks, Blackboards, Crayons, V—Normal Academy for those not having 
i College entrance. State scholarships 
Erasers and General School for young men preparing to be teachers. 
+ . . 
| Supplies ; }———— Joan Fund —— } 
j 4 
i ¢ For catalogue and particulars, address 
' H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar } 
| Write for our school supply hand book { Williamsburg, Va. 
' . . > 
just from the press. } LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. | 
Sahin o—-? © oe *o>-0. -e- © 
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“THE SHADE WITHOUT A FAULT 








Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 


Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 
consideration. 
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DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
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‘ 
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‘ 

! 

H Adjustable Window Shades 
‘ e the required amount of light and air at all 

mi) tir They are constructed in such a way that 
‘ will not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
' installed the Window Shade Problem is 
‘ ed for all times. 
} doing your school shopping this year be 
j to specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 
H ir catalog. 
| 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
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Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
307.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. Unit 
of Reserved Officers’ Training Corps. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on the Wednesday 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 
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The Journal Endorsed by the 
‘ 
) ' State Board of Education 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
e 
\t a meeting of the State Board of Iducation, held on September 19th, 
e 2 e . . 
1917, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
e 
“WHeREAS, The State Board of Education, recognizing the 
vital need of a State school journal devoted to the promotion of the 
} 
educational interests of the Commonwealth, has uniformly given this 
‘ enterprise encouragement and support; therefore be it 
j “Resolved, That the Board hereby reaffirms its purpose to co- 
é operate with THe VirGiIntiA JOURNAL OF [EDUCATION in its efforts 
‘ . ‘oe 
: to increase the circulation of THe JouRNAL among the teachers and 
{ school officials of the State and hopes that the teachers will join 
? . 4 a ° . . 
with the Board and the Department of Public Instruction in extend- 
ing the usefulness of Tne JouRNAL.” 
q 1 . . . . ry 
In addition, the Board increased its annual appropriation to THe JOURNAL 
° J 
iM to aid in cove ring the extra cost of printing, etc., for the present session. 
sRIGD 
‘ 
s 
die 


Office: Davis Building, 13th and Franklin Sts. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


American Tubular Steel and 


Old Dominion 


DESKS 





Hygienic 


Sanitary 
Artistic 


Efficiency 
Economy 


Old Dominion Patent 


Semi-Steel Heating and Ventilating System 
BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 

















VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 





Be. Musee 


a 6a° “y 





Best Composition Blackboard 


Used in three-fourths of the accredited 


(a Poh 
a AOE chboonde High and Grammar Schools of Virginia, 


North Carolina and West Virginia. 














SCHOOL WAGONS 





Write for New Catalogue 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-2012 WEST MARSHALL STREET 


P. O. Box 1177 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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| School Desks Made in the South 
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School Supplies 


DES 
1) ~ 
me By, LIN 
= a C] DESKS 
TH 
ING 
GLOBES, CRAYON 
LASERS, FLOOR OMI 





: The Southern Desk Company,  Box337, HICKORY, N. C. 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


J. L. JARMAN, President 





Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination § to 
ional courses 
Courses offered: a four-year high school course and five professional courses, 
preparation of teachers for kindergarten, primary, grammar grades, high 
rural graded school, and county demonstration work. 

The tour-veat College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 

| tion; students completing the first two years of this course are entitled to the 
ame diploma granted for the completion of the other two-year professional 


‘ents in all courses are eligible for 


[expense for all courses is the same and stu 
the State S holarship. lor catalogue address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Farmville, Virginia 
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First 


Class: 


Ec ne 
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Shoulk 





